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A TERRITORIAL DOGBERRY. 
DETAILED consideration of the condition of affairs 
in the National Park may well enough be postponed 
until the assembling of the next Congress, but the very glar- 
ing instance of official maladministration noted in these 
columns last week demands present notice. ‘ 
It will be remembered that at one time last year there 
appeared every probability that a bill placing the Yellow- 
stone Park under jurisdiction of Wyoming Territory would 
become a law. In anticipation of this event the Legislature 
of Wyoming ‘passed a bill providing for the election of two 
justices of the peace and of constables to carry out the law, 
and established certain penalties for specitied offenses. As 
is well known, the Congressional bill failed to pass, and mat- 
ters therefore remain as they were before it was introduced. 
Notwithstanding this fact, officials provided for by the 
Wyoming bill were elected and have been administering 
justice—of a certain kind—ever since. The headquarters of 
one of these justices is at the Mammoth Hot Springs, while 
the other holds his court in the Firehole Basin, It is with 
the latter that we have to do. 

The Wyoming law provides that, in cases where fines are 
imposed, one-half the sum shall go to the informer and the 
other half to the Territorial treasury. The justice at the 
Firehole has in a number of cases imposed very heavy fines 
for trivial breaches of the regulations. These have been in 
a number of cases so disproportionate to the offenses com- 
mitted, that he has laid himself open to grave suspicion. He 
fined a Bozeman banker $50 for the failure to extinguish a 
fire, though it was clearly demonstrated that the fire was 
built in a damp meadow near the water, that the grass, which 
was green, had been carefully tramped down about it, and 
that, when the parties moved camp the fire had all burned 
out, and only a few smouldering coals were still alive among 
the white ashes. These still gave forth a little smoke. It 
was further shown that the persons who left this fire in this 
state were old campers who understood all about fires and 
the danger which exists of their spreading. Evidently, in 
such a case, a word of warning, or at most a nominal fine 
would have had greater weight than that which was im- 
posed; but in that case the informer’s half of the fine would ' 

have been worth very little, 



























Other similar cases have occurred in which this justice has | forms a part of the diet of the striped bass, or that the blue- 
come down with twenty-ton force upon people whose inten- | fish mainly subsist on them. 
tions were of the very best. ‘Those of our readers who are interested in this question 

In the case referred to last week, however, he caught a | will remember the various articles, pro and con , which we 
Yartar. We said the other day that we thought the press | have occasionally published during the past four or five 
dispatches of the occurrence must have been sensational, | years, and no doubt many have formed opinions on the sub- 
but advices from a staff correspondent of the Forest AND | ject. We have been looking over the evidence in the hope 
STREAM who is now in the Park, confirm the perfect pro- | of arriving at something like a fair estimate of the case and 
priety of Judge Payson’s course. Judge Payson is a mem- | may soon have something to say on it. There are a variety 
ber of Congress from Illinois and one of the Committee on | of things to be taken into consideration in formulating an 
Public Lands. He was in the National Park on a camping | Opinion upon any subject so complex as the influence of the 
trip, and on moving camp one day, the fire was extinguished, | abundance or scarcity of one species upon another species or 
water being poured over it. Soon after leaving camp, how- | group. The Congressional committee appointed to investi- 
ever, a constable came up with the party, and arresting the | gate questions connected with the fisheries, last year, found 
judge took him before the justice. who, after hearing the | so many conflicting opinions among the fishermen that they 
evidence, fined him $60 and costs, the whole amounting to | were often in doubt on questions which seemed perfectly 
$72.80. It is stated by one who is in a position to be in-| plain from ex parte statements. The same difficulties beset 
formed on the subject, that there could have been no fire on | Prof. Baird in 1871-72, when he began his investigations on 
the ground abandoned by the party, and that it would have | the subject of the decrease of our sea fishes. Anglers can 
taken bard blowing among the ashes to find even a spark. | readily appreciate this when they consider the great differ- 
The injustice of the procedure somewhat aroused Judge | ences of opivion among some of our most expert anglers 

Payson’s ire, and he protested very vigorously against the | concerning the status of one of the black basses, therefore 
tine. The justice having this by time received a hint as to who | it is necessary to weigh the evidence in the menhaden ques- 
the offender was, reduced the fine to $10 and costs. Judge | tion well before saying much on the subject. 

Payson theu proved to him that the costs could not legally ——— 
be more than $4, and finally the justice is said to have cleared 
the court room of all but the defendent and to have asked 
his opinion as a lawyer as to whether he could lawfully re- 
mit all the costs. Altogether it was a very comic scene. 
We should scarcely expect to find among the mountains of 
Northern Wyoming a character from Shakespeare, but there, 
in the Firehole Basin, in this year of our Lord 1885, is Dog- 
berry to the life. 

It is a matter of common report in the Park that there is 
an understanding between the justice and the officials mak- 
ing the arrests, that the part of the fine which shall be paid 
to the informer is to be divided between them. 

Quite apart from the abstract justice of these cases, and 
from the motives which may govern those interested in them, 
is the question of jurisdiction. The original act, setting 
aside the Yellowstone Park as a National pleasure ground, 
places it under the control of the Secretary of the Interior. 
This law has never been changed—although, as we have 
said, the bill placing it under the jurisdiction of Wyoming 
came very near passing last year—and the Park is still a 
National reservation. Until it is authorized to do so by 
Congress, Wyoming has no more right to direct the course 
of justice in the Yellowstone Park than has Rhode Island. 

On the ground that any law is better than no law at all, it 
may be admitted that the justices in the Park have done 
some good. Indeed, we know they have. But one of them 
has also done a vast amount of harm. He has rendered the 
regulations odious to a number of people, and he has brought 
upon Wyoming justice, as interpreted by him, the hearty 
contempt of all who know about his acts. 

Judge Metcalf, on the other hand, who holds court at the 
Mammoth Hot Springs, seems to be a sensible man, whose 
ideas as to the administration of his office are very just. The 
Dogberry of the Firehole has certainly succeeded in having 
himself written down an ass. 




















































OUR TRAJECTORY TEST. 

‘es preparations for the coming test of rifles as to tra- 

jectory lines are gradually completing, and with the 
plan adopted we hope to make them short, sharp and decis- 
ive. Every day shows that the plan of having such a trial 
will meet the wishes of a large number of hunters and others 
having arms of which they would gladly get exact data. 
Suggestions and hints have poured in upon us, but many of 
them being in the nature of repetition have not appeared in 
print. From present appearances we shall probably have a 
score of rifles to test. The list of weapons might be extended 
indefinitely, but much of the work would be valueless because 
of the same conditions of barrel and charge. If we fix with 
exactness the figures for certain typical forms of rifle we 
think we shall have done all that the problem demands and 
shall feel satisfied that the outlay has not been a vain one. 
There is yet time for further notes and comments for those 
wishing to make them and we should be glad to hear from 
our readers generally on the points to be covered by the 
trial. 


THE CATFISH IN ENGLAND.—In another column we re- 
print from English papers some comments adverse to the 
introduction of the catfish into the waters of Albion. It 
does not appear, however, that any of the writers have had 
a personal introduction to the ‘‘catty,” and they prejudge 
him only from the standpoint of conservatism and preju- 
dice. The solitary member of the family found in Europe 
is the very uninteresting Stlwrus glanis of the Danube, not 
at all to be compared to any of our numerous species. We 
predict that when English anglers haul the festive ‘‘cat” from 
its lair, gaze on its expansively open countenance with its 
pine-inch smile, and its cheery ‘‘glug glug,” as it expresses 
its delight at leaving the ooze for the upper air, their hearts 
will be won by the unassuming creature which tickles their 
palms with the spines of its dorsal and pectoral fins. They 
will hail with delight, too, the American fashion of stealing 
a fence rail to sit on, and to jab the aforesaid pectoral spines 
into, until, shouldering the filled rail with its struggling 
appendages, they march home in triumph, having not only a 
fine breakfast, but also wood enough to cook it. Their ang- 
ling papers will teem with essays on the proper mode of 
skinning the ‘‘catties,” and a new impulse will be given to 
the angling literature of Great Britian, now Jaden with 
accounts of chubs and dace. 


THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 


eo some years there have been all sorts of opinions 
printed in our columns concerning the effect of the 
capture of enormous quantities of the fish variously called 
menhaden, moss-bunker, bony fish, pogy, and other names. 
These opinions have been expressed by anglers and by the 
‘men in the employ of the great fish oil factories along the 
coast, Anglers are unanimous in claiming that the capture 
of these fish by the hundred millions interferes seriously with 
the supply of the food and game fish which feed principally 
upon the menhaden. They assert that the absence of their 
natural food accounts for the absence of the bluefish, weak- 
fish, and striped bass, and that if the menhaden were undis- 
turbed at the season when they spawn along our shores there 
would be a great increase in the number of the food fish 
which would come to prey upon them, but which at present 
seek better feeding grounds. 

On the other hand the oil men, backed by Prof. G. Brown 
Goode, who has made a study of the menhaden and its habits, 
claim that their catch by the netters is only a fraction of the 
daily destruction among the countless swarms of the defense- 
less menhaden, which is preyed upon by its natural enemies, ———————————=zzmy 
They affirm that these enemies which harrass the schools| AT THE ForRESTRY CoNGREss to be held in Boston Sept. 
night and day, kill a hundred fold more than man can ever ; 22-24, a number of papers on important and timely subjects 
destroy by netting. They have denied that menhaden ever will be read. The programme is printed on another page, 


An Artistic CoNsIDERATION.—The London Saturday 
Review expresses the opinion that the America Cup is ‘‘one 
of the ugliest cups ever produced by an Englizh silversmith, 
and that is saying a good deal.” Well, that depends largely 
upon the point of view. Looked at across an ocean perhaps 
the cup is not so pretty; but seen closer it is by no means an 
ugly mug, and just now on this side of the water we have 
the advantage of the closer inspection. 


A Haur-TaMEp Fox is one of the attractions at Cornwall, 
an Orange county summer resort. If it ever becomes wholly 
tamed it ought to be taken to Newport for the gallant 
‘‘huntsmen” to chase. 
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THE RANCOCAS GAME PRESERVE. 


S° many attempts ,to introduce foreign game birds into 

this country have proved failures, that it is a pleasure to 
chronicle the success of an undertaking of this sort. In 
another column is given an account of the game preserves of 
Mr. Pierre Lorillard’s Rancocas farm at Jobstown, New 
Jersey, where a number of English pheasants and European 
partridges have been acclimatized, and where the adapta- 
bility of those birds to America has been demonstrated 
beyond question. 

This experiment was made on a large scale. The condi- 
tions were carefully arranged, special cover being provided 
for the birds, and every precaution being made against the 
new enemies they would encounter in their new home. The 
story of the Rancocas preserve is worthy of careful perusal 
as a guide to other enterprises of like nature, which will be 
sure to follow. The Jobstown experiment is a notable one, 
and has much significance, for it is an indication of one of 
the channels in which the game-stocking efforts of individu- 
als and clubs in this country are likely to be directed. Mr. 
Lorillard has shown the practicability of inclosing a plot of 
ground and supplying it with game. What he has done 
others can do and will do, The tendency of the times is in 
that direction. Clubs are annually formed for secur- 
ing special territories and setting them apart for their own 
exclusive use. Wildfowl marshes, beaches and islands are 
in demand. Gunners are finding it not mere expensive, but 
much more satisfactory, to pay rent and gamekeepers’ sala- 
ries where some good is seen to come from it, than to put 
their money into railway expenses only to lose time in long 
journeys with no game to show after it. The public which 
disregards game laws is quick enough to cry out against the 
clubs which so set apart their grounds and do their own pro- 
tecting, and we have heard from time to timea good deal of 
an outcry against socalled game-ground monopolists; but 
there is likely to be nothing but praise and gratitude for 
such enterprises as that of Jobstown where new game is 
added to the native supply and overflows the bounds to stock 
all the country around. 

The Rancocas game preserve is only the beginning of 
what will be done in game importation and preserving in 
this country in the next twenty-five years, ‘There are scores 
of localities where lands now almost valueless may be 
secured for a song and converted iuto such preserves. This 
need not be left to individuals of large means; by clubbing 
together and dividing the expenses it is possible for the 
sportsmen of a town to maintain such a game park at very 
inconsiderable expense to each one. 


Che Sportsman Tourist. 


t an all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ng Co. 


A DEER HUNT IN EASTERN TEXAS. 


HE first early frosts had fallen, and the deciduous trees 
had put on their gorgeous coloring which, mingled 
with the dark green of the pines, made a scene the most skill- 
ful artist has never been able to equal. Nature seemed woo- 
ing me to leave the monotonous routine of the school-room 
and wander at will amid autumnal glories. I can turna 
deaf ear to the allurements of field and forest and stick to 
business during every other season of the year, but when the 
bracing airs of autumn begin to cool the summer heats, and 
an occasional withered leaf floats down from the parent 
bough and rustles under the foot, then I usually succumb, 
perforce, to the allurements. What I sometimes call gun 
fever gets complete possession of me. So when, on Thurs- 
day night, my friend W. proposed that himself, our friend 
C, and I should go over to Johnson’s Bayou on Friday morn- 
ing, after my school was over for the week, and camp over 
night and come home on Saturday evening, and gave such 
glowing accounts of the amount of deer and turkeys to be 
found there, I was enthusiastic over the prospect; and I fear 
that my mind during the next day was badly divided be- 
tween the duties of the school-room and the anticipation of 
leasure soon to be realized. Punctually at 4 o’clock on 
riday afternoon W. and C. stopped at the door of the 
school house, each mounted, and W. leading my horse 
ready saddled, a pair of blankets tied behind the saddle, 
and my gun and ‘‘duffle” ready to my hand. I mounted 
and we were off. 

Jobnson’s Bayou is a sluggish stream that comes down 
from the northwest, near the line between the States of Texas 
and Louisiana, and flows into Coddo Lake. We had between 
twelve and fifteen miles to ride to reach the point on the 
bayou where we intended to camp. Our direction was 
northeast, and for the first few miles our way led us by oc- 
casional plantations where the hands were picking cotton, 
but as we progressed the plantations became further apart 
and the country soon became almost an unbroken wilderness 
with only an occasional new clearing, and for the last five 
miles of the ip 4 we did not see a house. 

We reached the desired location just as the sun was sink- 
ing out of sight. When within about a half mile of our 
camping place we saw four deer spring out of a laurel thicket 
about two hundred yards to our right, and dash over a little 
ridge and disappear. Night was too near at hand for us to 
think of following them that night, so we bid them good-bye 
unti) to-morrow, and kept on, although C.’s two hounds 
tugged manfully at their leading strings, and the men, 
figuratively, ditto. 

We made our camp as quietly as possible under a spread- 
ing oak, cooked some squirrels we had shot along the road 
and made a pot of coffee, upon which and some bread we 
had brought from home we made a hearty supper. After 
which we fed our horses their corn, then built us a cheerful 
— knot fire and gathered more knots to replenish with 

uring the night, then'spreading our blankets before the fire 
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we lay down to sleep, some, and to lay awake and smoke, 
keep up the fire and make plans for the morrow, more. The 
night was clear and frosty. A past full moon arose about 10 
o'clock, and all the after part of the night 1 could not oom 
but remained awake to enjoy the beauties of the same. 
finally arose and wrapping my blanket around me 1 wandered 
away from the light oF the fire and sat down upon a log for 
more than an hour,,enraptured by the beauties and impres- 
sions of the night. The frost and the moon’s bright rays had 
turned every pendant dew drop into a sparkling diamond, 
and bright shafts of quivering light gleamed athwart long 
vistas of shadow as the moonbeams peeped anes the dark 
tops of the somber pines, and all nature was hushed in per- 
fect sileace, there not being even a whisper of a breeze 
among the pines. I do not measure the enjoyments of the 
field, wood and stream by the amount of blood spilled, or the 
number of pounds of meat carried home. One such night 
in the woods is worth more to me than the finest bag of 
game that could possibly be procured. 

About an hour before day we brewed another pot of coffee, 
after drinking which we shouldered our guns, and, leaving 
our dogs tied by the fire, each of us took a different direction 
to try our skill at still-hunting in the early morning. C.’s 
gun was a rifle and a shotgun combined, W. and I each 
carried a double-barreled shotgun. I enjoy still-hunting 
better than driving, and nearly always do my hunting for 
large game with a rifle; but as both of my companions pre- 
ferred driving. I had brought a shotgun on thistrip. I went 
east of our.camp, through what was a swamp in wet weather, 
but was dry now, until I came to the bayou; then turned up 
stream along a little ridge which seemed to separate the 
swamp from the bayou, until I came to a higher ridge that 
came down from the upland and ended in a steep bluff 
about twenty feet high next the stream. This ridge was 
covered with scattering pines, interspersed with laurel 
thickets and occasional clumps of deciduous trees and bushes. 
Day was just breaking and the birds beginning to peep and 
chatter. Thinking this a good place to stop, I sat down at 
the root of a large pine and remained perfectly quiet, eyes 
and ears on the alert. 

I sat there until broad daylight and was beginning to feel 
the effects of the frosty morning air and was thinking of 
moving my location, when from away down the bayou there 
came a startling roar which echoed and reéchoed upon the 
still morning air. I knew it to be the report of W.’s 10-bore 
shotgun, and as I knew from past experience that whenever 
his gun awakened the echoes there was apt to be some exe- 
cution done, I was naturally anxious to know what he had 
found. But knowing that the report of his gun was quite 
likely 10 set something moving in my neighborhood, | sat 
still and waited. From my position I could command a view 
of both sides of the ridge, upon the point of which I sat, for 
two or three hundred yards back toward the upland. Soon 
after W.’s shot I saw the leaves move at the edge of a thicket 
off to my right and I became intensely interested. Soon a 
deer and then another stepped in sight and stood in bold re- 
lief against the green foliage behind them but about one 
hundred and fifty yards off. Like ‘‘Nessmuk” when he was 
in Southern Michigan, as he tells us, how I wished for a 
rifle. But all I could do was to sit still and wait. The deer 
soon moved off up the ridge, but at such a leisurely gait that 
I knew they had not seen me. Pretty soon they passed be- 
hind some bushes, and I seized the opportunity to leave my 
place. Taking the opposite side of the ridge from the one 
they were on, and which also left them to the windward of 
me, I crept rapidly toward the upland, hoping to be able to 
get ahead of them. Then followed more than an hour of 
creeping and waiting, 1 sometimes thinking I was in the 
right place and that the decr were going to feed up to me, 
when they would suddenly change their course and I would 
have to try again. But at last, as I was lying at full length 
in the grass, my gun pushed out in front of me, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing one of them, a fine yearling buck in 
fine condition, step out into plain view and not more than 
thirty-five yards distant. I lay as close to the ground as a 
squirrel to a limb, for fear he would see me, until, as he 
walked along, he passed bebind a tree, and when he came 
in sight again, 1 was as motionless as before; but on my 
knees with gun to shoulder, and as soon as most of his body 
was in sight, I fired and he fell. The other deer, adoe, was 
still out of sight, and all that Isaw of her wasa fleeting 
shadow as she turned and dashed away. But I was well 
satisfied with my morning’s hunt, and saw her take herself 
away to safety without regret. 

Upon going back to camp, I found W. already there with 
a fine turkey gobbler. I took my horse and went after my 
deer, and when I returned C. had come in empty-handed, 
not having got a shot at anything. 

After breakfast we prepared for the great hunt of the day 
which was to be a drive with the dogs. AsI had already 
killed a deer I offered to take the dogs and make the first 
drive. W. and C. took stands between the upland and the 
bayou wherever they supposed the deer might pass, while I 
took the hounds back into the uplands, probably a mile 
from the bayou and then turned them loose. They were 
wild with excitement by this time, and away they went, 
dashing into every thicket, giving vent to their pent up 
feelings by quick gasps and keen sniffs at every bound. 
Soon Fan gave tongue to a few sharp excited cries and a 
moment after away they both went, making the woods ring 
with their music. Rouser’s deep bass and Fan’s finer key 
mingled in a duet that would have made stronger nerves 
than mine tingle with excitement. After making a few 
circles they started directly for the bayou, but W. and C. 
not knowing the stands and runways and having to trust to 
their judgment in selecting the same, did not get a shot, the 
deer takiog a different course from the one they supposed 
they would. After the deer had crossed the bayou the horn 
was sounded and the on calied back and I again took them 
to the uplands, but further up the stream than before, W. 
and C. selecting stands again. This time W., who, by the 
way, was apt to be our lucky hunter, killed a fine doe that 
ran past him; C. had ashot with his rifle barrel at long 
range later in the day, but without success. We made sev- 
eral more drives during the day, but the deer had become 
frightened and therefore wary and had left the neighbor- 
hood and we were obliged to try a new locality each time, 
and we also labored under a great disadvantage in not know- 
ing the country and the stands, so we did not succeed in 
getting any more venison. 


About the middle of the afternoon we started for home in 
order to reach there before night. Nothing could have en- 
hanced the pleasure of the trip, as we had enjoyed more 
than the average degree of success, the weather had been 
fine, besides which the pleasure of such a hunt in the glori- 
ous autumn woods was in itself ample reward for the trip, 
at least to one of the party. Lew WILLow. 


(Serr. 3, 1885. 
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TARANTULA HAWKS AND TARANTULA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

There is in Arizona and contiguous countries a species of 
wasp, known to the English-speaking people hereabouts as 
the tarantula hawk, and to the Spanish as Caballo de diablo(the 
devil's horse). There appears to be a variety of them, both 
as to size and color, some being not larger than ao ordinary 
wasp, others again attaining a length of two and a half or 
three inches; some are extremely slender, others again are 
quite stout. In color they vary from an iridescent blue- 
black to a dark ochreish red. They receive the name of 
tarantula hawk from the tarantulas upon which they prey. 

‘ For the information of some of your readers it will not be 
amiss to here state that a tarantula is nothing more than a 
great hairy, poisonous spider, the bite ‘of which is death 
unless precautionary measures be at once taken by the in- 
jured. An average sized tarantula will measure in spread 
of legs about five inches, and I have occasionally seen them 
measure seven inches when full stretehed, hind and fore 
legs. There appear to be two kinds, the black and tawny- 
colored, the latter having claws on their toes while the former 
do not. The jaws of tarantulas are placed externally and 
measure from three-cighths to half an inch in length. , 

It is upon these spiders that tarantula hawks prey. But 
tarantulas do not die without a struggle, inasmuch as when 
attacked they will run, jump, throw themselves back and 
strike. In a battle for life, however, the tarantula is no 
match for bis wily and light-winged adversary. 

Till within the past two months I had believed that the 
tarantula hawk killed the tarantula for food; but now I 
think differently and venture the belief that the hawk but 
uses its victim to propagate its species. I was led to infer 
this by seeing a ‘‘hawk,” a small red one, not larger than an 
ordinary-sized wasp, attack a tarantula, which, by its 
actions, evidenced mortal fear as it tried in vain to get 
away. The hawk darted over it several times without ap- 
parently touching it, but at last struck it as it went over and 
paralyzed it with the blow. Instantly the hawk turned and 
alighting on its now helpless victim’s back, thrust his stin 
a half dozen or more times into the body back of the should- 
ers, then turning around it more than doubled its work at 
that part of the body where the shoulders join the neck. I 
stooped close over it to better see how it plied its trade. 
Having apparently accomplished its purpose it flew away. 
At first I thought the tarantula dead, but on its being moved 
with a stick it started to walk slowly away; but in trying to 
do so staggered and fell repeatedly. Not having time to 
give the thing further attention, I killed it and went my way, 
believing that instead of eating the tarantula, they plant 
their eggs in its body to hatch and feed on its life. 

The tarantula makes its nest in a hole in the ground, but 
even here it is not safe, as its enemy follows it and does 
battle with it in its home. I once saw one enter a tarantula 
hole—the wasp was one of the slender variety—but almost as 
suddenly back out again. This it did for several times, then 
finding that it could not dislodge the occupant, it filled the 
hole up with small stones, many of them as large as the end 
of my little finger. In picking them up, it would roll them 
over till it found a suitable place to take hold with its man- 
dibles, when it would pick it up, walk deliberately to the 
hole and drop it in. It continue — this until the hole 
was full, when it flew away. ERBERT BROWN. 

Tucson, Ariz., June 19, 1885. 


There is a large group of wasps which provide food for their 
young in the manner related by Mr. Brown of the Arizona 
species. In the case of the tarantula, it is evident that 
the eggs are deposited after the spider has been paralyzed, 
and that subsequently the latter recovers—in part, at least— 
from the effects of the poison, and carries the eggs and after- 
ward the hatched grub about in its body. From the Forest 
AND STREAM of Feb. 12, 1878, we reprint the following: 

The habit of most hymenopterous insects (bees and bees 
of laying up food for their larvee to feed on when hatched is 
of course known to all our readers, the case of the common 
honey bee being the most familiar example of this kind. 
Some insects of this order do not lay up this store of pro- 
visions, but the workers take the food into their stomachs, 
where it is prepared for the young and afterward fed to them. 
There is, however, a large group of these insects which do 
not themselves care for their young, but, having laid their 
eggs, prepare a quantity of food, stored up conveniently for 
the future grub, and then leave the egg to take care of itself. 
The common biue, or mud wasp, as any one may learn by 
an inspection of one of the nests so plentifully distributed on 
the inside boarding of hay lofts, garrets and other similar 
places, supplies its young with spiders; other genera draw 
their supplies from other sources. 

All the wasps and hornets are ferocious and predatory in 
their habits, and most of them feed to a considerable extent 
on other insects. So much is this the case that in some parts 
of Europe butchers are glad to have them -about their shops 
on account of the great number of flies which they devour, 
and a certain species in Mauritius which feeds wholly on 
cockroaches is on that account held in high esteem by the 
natives. Some of the social wasps, however, lay up honey, 
like the bees. 

The wasps are divided into two groups, the social and the 
solitary. Of the former, the common brown wasp, the ‘‘white- 
tailed hornet” and ‘‘yellow jacket” are good examples, while 
the mud wasp may stand, as being so familiar to all, as a type 
of the latter. It is with the solitary wasp that we have todo 
at present: These insects are provided with a poison which 
stupefies or paralyzes the insects upon which they prey and 
which of course they secure by stinging them. The female 
blue wasp—for there are no workers (neuters) in this genus— 
having partially completed her nest of mud, deposits an egg, 
and in the same cell with it places a number of small spiders 
which it bas stung and which, although paralyzed and quite 
incapable of motion, still retain life. The cell is then walled 
up and another one built adjoining it in which the same thing 
takes place; this is continued until several eggs have been de- 
posited, when the last cell is finally walled up and the nest 
completed. A similar nest is constructed for each set of e; 
which the female deposits. When the grub enpear it feeds 
on the spiders prepared for it until ready to undergo its trans- 
formation, and, finally, when it becomes a perfect insect, 
gnaws its way out through the wall of clay. 

Another large wasp, somewhat similar in general aspect to 
the blue wasp, but larger, is common in our latitude; but as 
it does not appear about the dwellings of man it is seldom 
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observed, except by those who are on the lookout for insects. 
It belongs to the genus Sphes, and its nests are placed in 
holes in the ground, which it excavates with much care and 
patience. It feeds its offspring on crickets, grasshoppers, 
ete., and an incident which once came under our observation 
well illustrates the power and perseverance of these little 
creatures, While walking one day in mid-summer along a 
well beaten path we noticed several small but deep holes, 
which we rightly attributed to these insects, and at length, 
just after passing one of these excavations, we came upon a 
large Sphex which was at that moment engaged in transport- 
ing its prey to its nest, But for the fact that the insect was 
directly in our path and we were looking for it we should 
have missed a very interesting scene. The burden with 
which our Sphex was struggling consisted of two of the large 
black and yellow-winged ‘‘grasshoppers,” whose sharp and 
loud crepitations are so frequently heard during the scorching 
days of July and August. The two orthopters were firmly 
fastened together, one clasping the other by the back and 
each of them was half as long again as their captor. Poor 
Sphex was really in great trouble. She would seize her bur- 
den by the head, and by great exertion drag it along the smooth 

ath for about six inches, when her strength would give out 
and she would fly off to a little distance and rest fora minute 
or two, walking briskly about in the sun the while, then she 
would return to the spot and renew her efforts. Had the 
journey been through the grass it seems as if it would have 
been impossible for the wasp to drag her load, but the path, 
worn smooth by constant travel, offered no impediment to her 
progress. The distance from the spot where she was work- 
ing to the hole which she desired to reach was perhaps 
twenty feet, and though her advance was slow it was steady. 
At times she would fly off to quite a distance, fifty feet or 
more, but her absences were never long continued, and when 
we were obliged to leave her she had transported her burden 
to within three feet of the hole. We greatly regret that we 
were unable to witness the close of the scene and watch the 
method by which the ‘‘grasshoppers” were introduced into 
the holes, for they were certainly too large to enter it with- 
out being considerably reduced in size. Here then was a 
very considerable provision for the expected larve, and we 
thus see that even in our own latitude there are examples 
showing that different genera of solitary wasps feed their 
young on different insects. A European genus, Ammophilus, 
employs the larvee of moths for this purpose, while Chlorion 
of Mauritius, as has been said, feeds its young on cock- 
roaches. ; 

It might be supposed that the wasps secure their prey by 
hawking about over the ground, trusting to chance to throw 
the insects they need in their way, but we have some evidence 
that these little creatures possess special senses which enable 
them to follow the objects of their search when not visible, 
perhaps somewhat as the hound follows the fox. ina recent 
number of Nature we find a letter from Mr. C, L. W. Mer- 
lin to Henry Cecil, Esq., narrating a curious occurrence to 
which the former was witness and from which we may quote, 
in closing, an extract or two. Mr. Merlin’s account is as fol- 
lows: 

“I was sitting one summer’s afternoon at an open window 
(my bed room) looking into the garden, when I was surprised 
to observe a large and rare species of spider run across the 
window-sill in a crouching attitude. It struck me the spider 
was evidently alarmed or it would not have so fearlessly ap- 
proached me. It hastened to conceal itself under the project- 
ing edge of the window-sill inside the room, and had hardly 
done so when a very fine large hunting wasp buzzed in at the 
open window and flew about the room, evidently in search of 
something. Finding nothing, the wasp returned to the open 
window and settled on the window-sill, running back ward and 
forward as a dog does when looking or searching for a lost 
scent. It soon aligbted on the track of the poor spider and 
in a moment it discovered its hiding-place, darted down on it, 
and no doubt inflicted a wound with its sting. The spider 
rushed off again and this time took refuge under the bed, 
trying to conceal itself under the framework, or planks 
which supported the mattress. The same scene occurred 
here; the wasp never appeared to follow the spider by sight, 
but ran backward and forward in large circles like a hound. 
The moment the trail of the spider was found the wasp fol- 
lowed all the turns it had made till it came on it again. The 
poor spider was chased from hiding place to hiding place— 
out of the bedroom, across a passage and into the middle of 
another large room, where it finally succumbed to the re- 
peated stings inflicted by the wasp. Rolling itself up into 
a ball the wasp then took possession of its prey, and after 
ascertaining if could make no resistance, tucked it up under 
its very long hind legs just as hawks or eagles carry off their 
quarry, and was just flying off to its nest when J interposed 
and secured both for my collection. * * * Iam certain 
the spider left no web behind it. I cannot be sure, however, 
that, as it had evidently been attacked by the wasp before en- 
tering my room, a small quantity of liquid may not have 
exuded from its wounds, which may have helped the wasp 
in tracking it. I have no doubt myself that insects have 
the sense of smell, and probably much more developed 
than our own. No one * * * who has sugared for 
moths, cr seen the largest Sphingide hovering over the strong- 
est scented flower at night, or employed a caged female moth 
as ajiure to her male admirers can, I think, doubt this. If 
so let them put a saucerful of honey in a corner of a room 
opening into a garden, throw a the window and see how 
soon the bees, wasps, etc., will be attracted to the honey. 
There is a tradition in the East that one of the tests by which 
the Queen of Sheba tried to prove the wisdom of Solomon 
was placing on a table before him two bouquets, one of arti- 
ficial and the other of natural flowers, and requiring him to 
say which were the real and which the artificial, without 
moving from his throne. Solomon ordered the windows to 
be thrown open and in flew the bees, etc., which went at 
once tothe real flowers. Whether the senses of insects, 
birds and what we call the lower creation are similar to ours 
In every respect itis very difficult to say. No doubt a dog, 
if he could speak, would say a man had not the sense of 
smell, and would prove that his nose was worse than useless 
tohim. An eagle or hawk would say that men and moles, 
etc., have only the rudiments of eyes, and so on. Man, 
with five very imperfectly developed senses (who can say 
that there are not twenty senses?), is the only animal that is 
dogmatical and denies all he cannot understand. The oracle 
of Delphi said, ‘‘Socrates was the wisest man in Greece, be- 
cause he was the only man who knew he knew notHing.” 


A Mare Rourrep Grouse is among the things wanted 
and advertised for in this week’s issue. As the advertiser is 
experimenting with ruffed grouse in captivity, it is hoped 
that his search for a male may be successful. 










FOREST AND STREAM. 


ORIGIN OF AMERICAN DOGS. 


HE impression that the domestic dog of the Old World 
- has descended from wild species distinct from the wolf 
may be well founded, but in America the evidence tends to 
prove that the Eskimo and other domestic varieties of dogs 
were domesticated by the aborigines and used by them long 
anterior to the discovery of the continent by the Europeans, 
the varieties in question originating from the gray wolf or 
prairie wolf. First as tothe Eskimo dog. From the fol- 
lowing extract from Frobisher it appears evident that the 
Eskimo had the present breed of domestic dogs long anterior 
to the year 1577. Frobisher’s account of the Eskimo them- 
selves is, so far as we know, the first extant, and is full and 
characteristic. After describing the natives he goes on 
to say: ‘They frank or keepe certaine dogs not much 
vnlike wolues, which they yoke togither, as we do oxen and 
horses, to a sled or traile; and so carry their necessaries over 
the yce and snow from place to place: as the captive, whom 
we haue, made perfect signes. And when those dogs are 
not apt tor the same vse: or when with hunger they are con- 
strained for lack of other vituals, they eate them so that 
they are as needful for them in respect of their bignesse as 
our oxen are for vs.” 

Confirmatory of the theory of the pre-Columbian origin of 
the Indian dog may be ‘cited the following extract from 
Hakluyt’s voyages regarding the Indian dogs seen on Cape 
Breton Island, p. 1593: ‘“‘Here divers of our men went on 
land upon the very cape, where, at their arivall they found 
the spittes of Oke of the savages which had roasted meate a 
little before. And as they viewed the countrey they sawe 
divers beastes, and foules, as blacke foxes, deere, otters, 
great foules with red legges, pengwyns, and certain others. 
Thereupon nine or teune of his fellows running right vp over 
the bushes with great agilitie and swiftness came towards vs 
with white staues in their hands like halfe pikes, and their 
dogges of colour blacke not so bigge as a grayhounde followed 
them at the heeles; but wee retired vnto our boate without 
any hurt at all received.” (The voyage of the ship called 
the Marigold of M. Hill of Redrise vnto Cape Breton and 
beyond to the latitude of 44 degrees and a half, 1593, written 
by Richard Fisher Master Hilles man of Redriffe. Hacluyt, 
III, 239). 

It is probable this variety, the bones of which have been 
found by Dr. J. Wyman, in the shell heaps of Casco Bay, 
Maine. 

“The presence of the bones of the dog might be accounted 
for on the score of its being a domesticated animal, but the 
fact that they were not only found mingled with those of the 
edible kinds, but like them were broken up, suggests the 
probability of their having been used as food. We have not 
seen it mentioned, however, by any of the earlier writers, 
that such was the case along the coast, though it appears to 
have been otherwise with regard to some of the interior 
tribes, as the Hurons. With them, game being scarce, 
‘venison was a luxury found only at feasts, and dog flesh 
was in high esteem.’ ” 

It is possible that the Newfoundland dog was indigenous 
on that island, and also an offshoot of the gray wolf, allied 
to the Eskimo. {nm their ‘‘Newfoundland,” Messrs Hatton 
and Harvey say that there are few fine specimens of the 
world-renowned Newfoundland dog to be met with now in 
the island from which it derived its name. ‘‘The origin of 
this fine breed is lost in obscurity. It is doubtful whether 
the aborigines possessed the dog at all; and it is highly im- 
probable that the Newfoundland dog is indigenous. Some 
happy crossing of breeds may have produced it here. The 
old settlers say that the ancient genuine breed consisted of a 
dog about twenty-six inches high. with black ticked body, 
gray muzzle, and gray or white stockinged legs, with deer 
claws behind.” “It is now geuerally admitted that there 
are two distinct types of the Newfoundland dog, one con- 
siderably larger than the other, and reckoned as the true 
breed; the other being named the Labrador, or St. John’s, 
or lesser Newfoundland. The latter is chiefly found in 
Labrador, and specimens are also to be met with in New- 
foundland.” 

Regarding the dogs of the Mexican Indians, Nadaillac 
says in his ‘‘Prehistoric America:” ‘‘The European dog, our 
faithful companion, also appears to have been a stranger to 
them. His place was very inadequately filled by the coyote, 
or prairie wolf, which they kept in captivity and had suc- 
ceeded in taming to a certain extent.” 

Tn a recent visit to Mexico, not only along the railroads, 
but in the course of a stage ride of about 500 miles through 
provincial Mexico, from Saltillo to San Miguel, we were 
struck by the resemblance of the dogs to the coyote; there 
can be little doubt that they are the descendants of a race 
which sprang from the partly tamed coyote of the ancient 
Mexican Indians. At one village, Montezuma, we saw a 
hairless or Carib dog, as we supposed it to be; similar dogs 
are sometimes seen in the United States. 

Finally, that the domestic dog and gray as well as the 
prairie wolf will hybridize has been well established. Dr. 
Coues has observed hybrids between the coyote and domestic 
dog on the Upper Missouri (see the American Naturalist, 
1873, p. 385). To this we may add our own observations 
made at Fort Claggett, on the Upper Missouri, in June, 1877. 
We then were much struck by the wolf-like appearance of 
the dogs about an encampment of Crow Indians, as well as 
the fort; they were of the size and color of the coyote, but 
less hairy and with a less bushy tail. They were much like 
those lately observed in Mexico, and I have never seen such 
dogs elsewhere. Their color was a whitish tawny, like that 
of the Eskimo dog. 

Confirmatory of these observations is the following note 
by J. L. Wortman in the report of the Geological Survey of 
Indiana for 1884: ‘‘During extended travel in Westerr 
United States, my experience has been the same as that 
recorded by Dr. Coues. It is by no means uncommon to 
find mongrel dogs among many of the Western Indian tribes, 
notably among Umatillas, Bannocks, Shoshones, Arapahoes, 
Crows, Sioux, which to one familar with the color, physiog- 
nomy and habits of the coyote, have every appearance of 
blood relationship, if not, in many cases, this animal itself 
in a state of semi-domestication. The free inter-breeding of 
these animals, with a perfectly fertile product, has been so 
often repeated to me by thoroughly reliable authorities, and 
whose opportunities for observation were ample, that I feel 
perfectly willing to accept Dr. Coues’s statement.” 


To these statements may be added those of Mr. Milton P. 
Peirce, published in Forest AND STREAM for June 25, 1885, 
as follows: ‘‘Hybrid wolves have always been very common 
along our Western frontiers. 1 have seen several of them, 
sired both by dogs and wolves, and all I have seen resembled 
wolves rather than dogs.” It is to be hoped that our mam- 
malogists may collect and examine this subject, particularly 
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the skulls and skins of numerous specimens, both of dogs 
and wolves, and the hybrids between them. Further observ- 
ations are also needed as to the fertility of the hybrids.—A. 
S. Packard, in American Naturalist for September. 


Sparrow Hawk AnD Enaiisn Sparrow.—Last Satur- 
day I noticed a flock of oo sparrows in the street before 
my house, engaged, as usual, in gorging themselves. Suddenly 
the flock seemed much alarmed, some cowered and others 
rose in haste as something shot down like a bullet and 
departed like a shadow, while one or two squeaks were ali 
that told of another of bird-life’s tragedies. The whole 
was so sudden, and my mind was so preoccupied that I 
scarcely thought of what had transpired within forty feet of 
me. I resumed my writing, but was soon disturbed by a 
repetition of the disturbance. Taking a position for obser- 
vation, I noticed a bird hovering in the air, making circles 
above the spot on which FE knew tie sparrows were gathered ; 
I saw him suddenly dart through the air, and again | heard 
the squeak of the sparrow. The hovering bird was a pigeon- 
hawk, called also the sparrow hawk. The next day I saw a 
repitition of the scene, and there were by actual count ten 
of the hawks circling above their quarry. The sparrows 
seemed not calislny alarmed to leave the dangerous 
ground, but returned immediately after seeing one of their 
number borne away by the hawk. I really believe there 
was not one of the ten circling hawks that did not carry off 
a sparrow in his talons. These hawks are about the size of 
the bluejay—have about the same spread of wing. They 
seem not at ail afraid of man. The ‘‘pigeon hawk” and 
the ‘‘sparrow hawk” are two distinct birds, but both are 
true falcons, and as there seems to be at least a probability 
that the English sparrow is among us to stay, may there not 
be a great deal of legitimate sport gotten out of it by training 
sparrow hawks to catch it? Falcons were used long before 
any of the present generation’s grandfathers were born. Why 
may not we use them to relieve us of a pest, and to contrib- 
ute to our amusement at the same time?—AMATEUR. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 








FOREIGN GAME BIRDS IN AMERICA. 


JT OTWITHSTAN DING the spasmodic attempts that have 
; been made, from time to time during the last century 
to naturulize foreign game in this country, we have had no 
reliable record until recently that a single variety had ever 
been acclimated or found to be self-supporting. We are now, 
however, told that.the English partridges which Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard has introduced into his magnificent zame preserves 
at Jobstown, N. J., have not only bred and increased but 
have scattered over the country for miles around. It is also 
found on inquiry that these birds have wintered well, and 
that the English pheasants with which the preserves are 
most liberally stocked have, after repeated failures, begun to 
accustom themselves to their new home in Jersey land. 

It is now nearly a hundred years since the first attempt we 
know of was made to add to our admirable list of game 
birds the English pheasant and the English partridge. This 
was undertaken on a very large estate, strange to say, in 
almost the immediate vicinity of where Mr. Lorillard’s pre- 
serves are located. The pioneer was Mr. Richard Bache, a 
wealthy English gentleman, who, by the way, was thoroughly 
Americanized by marrying Dr. Franklin’s ouly daughter. 
Mr. Bache lived on the shores of the Delaware River, at a 
place in those days called Settle, near where the town of 
Beverly now is. He imported direct from England a number 
of pheasants and a large number of partridges, and being an 
accomplished sportsman watched the experiment with con- 
siderable interest. But although shelters were devised for 
the protection of the game and food was liberally distributed, 
the birds could not battle against our old-fashioned winters, 
and when the following spring came around there was not 
one left to tell the tale. Mr. Bache, therefore, had to con- 
tent himself in the future with such sport as the quail 
afforded, and an occasional trip to ‘‘the Pines,” which in 
those days swarmed with grouse. 

In the beginning of this century a second attempt was 
made to secure a crop of pheasants. The place selected was 
the high ridge land bordered on one side by the Hacken- 
sack salt meadows and on the other by the Passaic River, 
opposite to Belleville, N.J. There a ‘“‘park” had been 
fenced in by a rich land owner of the time, who stocked it 
with deer and English pheasants. We have been told that 
the birds were guarded with jealous care, protected from 
the guns of the enterprising sportsmen of the vicinity, and 
regularly fed, but that when the nesting season came, and it 
was thovght everything was going well, the birds suddenly 
disappeared, probably being killed by ground vermin and by 
hawks or by disease. 

Since then, in a number of instances, small lots of Eng- 
lish birds have been imported and turned out. On the 
estate of William Upshire, in Accomac county ,Va., the at- 
tempt was made, and on several of the estates along the 
James River, long before the war, but as far: as we can 
ascertain every venture proved to be a failure. 

Mr. Pierre Lorillard has been experimenting on a very 
large scale, and we believe that this is the first time that any 
attempt has been made to naturalize foreign game where a 
very heavy expenditure has been employed and the experi- 
ment, after repeated failures, carried on with an outlook of 
ultimate success. About thirteen years ago Mr. Lorillard 
purchased several farms in the northern part of Burlington 
county, N. J. It was the first step in creating the Ran- 
cocas Stud Farm which has since become world famous, 
From time to time he added to his possessions, until now he 
owns some sixteen hundred acres of as fine pasture land as 
there is in the country. In 1879 the three game preserves 
were made. These lie almost in the center of the estate and 
contain one hundred. forty and twenty-five acres respec- 
tively, the smaller ones being in reality ‘‘game harbors.” 

The one hundred acre tract, prior to its present use, was a 
roughtly cultivated farm with some low wet places. On it 
there wasa piece of timber covering ten acres, and besides 
about twelve acres were grown up with scrub oaks, cedars, 
locusts and stunted brush. Mr. Lorillard inclosed this tract 
with a picket fence eight feet high, topped with wire netting 
and two strands of barbed wire. The fence was sunk two 
feet below the surface of the ground to prevent vermin from 
tunneling. It wasfinished in 1880. In the auiumn of 1879 
five hundred quail were put out, but as they did not have suf- 
fficient cover or protection al] were soon killed. In 1880 a 











me keeper was appointed and a house for his use was built 
inside the inclosure. An incubator on a very large scale, 
and all the artificial arrangements and appliances necessary 
for the purpose of raising and protecting the game were 
supplied. All the drains running through the preserve were 
cut to occasion the accumulation of moisture. 
three ponds was artificially arranged, chiefly supplied with 
water pumped by a large windmill from a stream near by 
and also from an artesian well. 
young trees, locusts, etc., were set out to afford sufficient 
house was built of wire netting walled with 
an inside netting of twine, the latter so arranged on the in- 
side to be six inches from the wire, thus preventing injury 
to such birds as might fly aguinst the sides and roof. 
house was built especially for the English partridges. Inside 
there is a dense growth of shrubbery, while the building 
itself is situated in a labyrinth of vines, which were arranged 
and set out under Mr. Lorillard’s_ personal direction. 
first consignment of English partridges soon disappeared. 
They were most probably killed by vermin or hawks. 
all events a raid was instituted against the pirates of the land 
and air, which having been vigorousty kept up ever since, 
has resulted in the killing of about 500 cats, 80 minks, 150 
weasels, 100 opossums and 500 hawks. 
were shot this spring. They are nailed to a tree near the 
entrance gate, entirely covering the trunk far up into the 


About eighteen thousand 


Over 200 hawks 


The first lot of English pheasants also proved a failure, as 
they, too, soon disappeared. One hundred pair of pinnated 
grouse (prairie chickens) were then obtained at a cost of $7 
a pair, and these followed the partridges and pheasants; the 
countrymen who watched in wonder the establishing of the 
preserve, ‘‘Guess’d they took out fer th’ Pines,” whicb, by the 
way, is the orthodox Mecca in South Jersey for every rest- 
less creature of fur, feather or epidermis. 
not one chicken was ever seen after it left the preserve. 
Several more consignments of quail consisting of lots from 
250 to 1,000, have been liberated in the preserve, and these, 
and the subsequent lots of English pheasants and partridges, 
have thrived splendidly. 

The method of rearing the pheasants as now pursued is to 
keep the old imported birds in coops. 
cular in shape and about nine feet in diameter. 
made of slats and roofed about four feet from the ground 
with canvas and twine netting. 
these houses or coops in the preserve, aud when occasion re- 
In each coop there are one cock 
The eggs are taken away daily and set under 
The latter were tried 


As far as is known 


These coops are cir- 


There are about thirty .of 


quires they can be moved. 
and five hens, 
Bantam hens and tame hen turkeys. 
as an experiment this season and thus far we are informed 
By some it was thought that 
their weight was so great that it would be sure death to 
every young pheasant chick stepped upon. 
observed that the turkey foster mothers move with such care 
that an accident from crushing has but rarely happened, 
and they have proved to be exceilent and watchful parents. 

During the hatching period the nests are placed in a dry 
locality, surrounded by picket coops, and thus are protected 
When the young are hatched, pens 
are builtin front of the coops to allow the young birds a 
little run without giving them the chance to stray away. 
1884, from eighty imported pheasants that were kept up, 
1,400 eggs were obtained, of which 800 were hatched out. 
Many of these pheasants were turned out in the preserves, 
and at all times the birds can be seen scattered over the 
fields near the game inclosures. 

The partridges were at first reared in a manner quite 
similar to that described; but as they have now become ac- 
climated they take care of themselves, and coveys are often 
found miles away from the preserve. 

While these birds have afforded some excellent sport to 
Mr. Lorillard and a few of his friends, care is taken to kill 
as few hen pheasants as possible. 
manager of the Rancocas Kennels, talks enthusiastically, 
and having a penchant for the poetic, he is pretty sure to 


they have done very well. 


But it has been 


from ground vermin. 


On this subject Mr. Obl, 


*‘But when the hen, to thy discerning view, 
Her sable pinions spreads of duskier hue, 

The attendant keeper’s prudent warning hear, 
And spare the offspring of the future year; 
Else should the fine, which custom laid of old, 
Avenge her slaughter by the forfeit gold.” 


In this way with poetic license Mr. Ohl conveys the idea 
that the shooter of a hen pheasant on the Rancocas Farm 
will be ‘‘fined” by Mr. Lorillard’s directions. 
said that the guilty party will never in a natural lifetime be 
again summoned to the chase at Jobstown. 

While speaking of the pheasant, Mr. Ohl observes that 
‘‘the fact of the female bird assuming the plumage of the 
male has not yet been noticed.” 
both the pheasants and the partridges are both very suscep- 
tible to diseases, the nature of which in this country is as 
At times they are found to die 
off very suddenly, generally at that period when they are 
being denuded of their crest and tail feathers. 
death occurs without any apparent preliminary sickness. 
Their feeding must be regular, and the character of the food 
nutritious, such as chopped hard-boiled hen’s eggs, shredded 
beef, ants and ant eggs; pepper pods and other aromatic 
plants are likewise used in small quantities. 

It takes all the time of Mr. Lorillard’s three gamekeeepers 
to attend to the birds, especially in winter. 
and brush shelters are built on the edges of the covers, 
where the birds congregate and are fed daily. 
spring strips of land are plowed for the purpose of turning 
up the worms and insects, and other patches of the preserve 
are cultivated; perhaps altogether twenty acres are planted 
with rye, wheat, buckwheat, millet and other cereals solely 
for the use of the game; berry bushes have also been set out 
in different localities. 

The growth of the timber h 


In America as in England, 


yet imperfectly understood. 


Then houses 


as been more rapid, and part 
of the cover is very dense, being grown up with wild grass, 
Through the thickest parts drives 
have been cut to afford easy shooting. During the early 
autumn the birds are scattered over the country for ten miles 
around, but the land owners through the Rancocas section 
have appreciated Mr. Lorillard’s efforts, and support him by 
forbidding shooting in the vicinity. But for all that there 
is nothing to prevent ‘‘outside shooting,” and it is said that 
when the season is at its height wagon loads of shooters from 
Mount Holly swoop down and string out along the east road 
and keep up ‘‘a regular Fourth of July.” 

It is when the snow flies that the best shooting is to be had 
The quail of the locality which in former 


weeds and green briers. 


a* Mr. Lorillard’s. 


years used to go to ‘‘The Pines,” now draw to the dense 
cover of the preserves, so that during the winter months 
thousands of birds that would otherwise perish in the snows, 
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starve to death, or be killed by vermin, hawks or ‘‘huddlers,” 
find a haven of safety in the three inclosures. 

During the winter of 1834 and 1885 other instalments of 
game than those varieties mentioned were turned out; these 
included wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, wild geese, wood ducks, 
English hares, German roe deer, and also ten head of com- 
mon American deer. We are told that ali are thriving and 
producing. 

The three ponds are filled with carp and _pickerel. They 
have been stocked with French mallards, which in the spring 
and autumn attract the passing flocks of wildfowl. 

It was from personal observation and from agreeable chats 
with Mr. Lorillard, Mr. Ohl and the head gamekeeper at 
Jobstown that the foregoing story of the preserves was 
learned. In Mr. Lorillard’s library he showed the game 
record for last season, which reuds as follows: Quail, 916; 
English pheasants, 54; English partridges, 10; rabbits, 28; 
wild ducks, 21; English snipe, 1; total head, 1,030. 

From the above it will be seen that the killing of the for- 
eign game was very limited. Only a very few of Mr. Lor- 
illard’s friends enjoyed the sport, and then only a couple of 
hours at a time were devoted to shooting. The partridges 
were protected by Mr. Lorillard’s orders, but on grand occa- 
sions each visitor was permitted to kill a brace of pheas- 
ants. Mr. Lorillard himself did not take the field until after 
the snows were on the ground. He then had the drives 
cleared with snow ploughs, and did the most of his shooting 
over the setter Grousedale. 3 

That the Jobstown undertaking has been successful thus 
far there is not a shadow of a doubt, but it would not sur- 
prise us to hear at any time that his preserve had had a set 
back. In fact such mishaps enter into the calculations of all 
large game preserves. In Scotland the red grouse are at 
irregular periods attacked with disease, unknown almost, 
certainly incurable, and for many successive seasons the few 
survivors on the moors are necessarily protected with a view 
to replenishing the stock. At such time the shooting stops. 
In both Norfolk and Suffolk we have seen the pheasants die 
off by hundreds. Can it be that overstocking occasions 
these great mortalities? How often in the Southwest below 
the snow line have we noticed the quail in the greatest 
abundance one season, and then without apparent cause 
scarcely a bird would be found on the same range the next year. 
The attempt has been made unsuccessfully to introduce the 
Messina quail here, and equally unsuccessful have been the 
efforts to introduce the American quail into England. We 
spent some time on a very large estate in Norfolk which had 
been largely stocked with American quail, and saw them die 
one after another until none were left, though everything 
was done that ingenuity could devise or money secure to save 
the little Bob Whites. We have always had a desire to see 
the ruffed grouse introduced in the mountains of Wales and 
the forests of Devon, believing that the hardy bird would, in 
a trang-atlantic home, live long and prosper. We know that 
from our suggestion the experiment will be tried. Several 
years ago the ruffed grouse almost entirely disappeared from 
Northern New Jersey. The season before these birds had 
never been more abundant. From what we have seen we do 
not advocate the stocking of wild lands with unacclimated 
quail where already a good crop exists. That contagious 
diseases can be imported there is no doubt, that disease can 
be created especially by change of feed and temperature is 
more than probable. If the stocking of lands has to be re- 
sorted to, it should be conducted with discretion and not over 
done. At least these are our opinions given for what 7 


are worth. 
AvuGustT, 1885. 


ADIRONDACK DEER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There is but little doubt your judgment in ‘Jack Bluff 
and Bluster” of Aug. 20 is derived from a very thorough 
acquaintance with the sentiments of Adirondack hotel 
keepers and guides on the subject of game legislation. It is 
to be supposed you are in possession of the observations of a 
great many individuals, whereas the individual, even while 
on the ground itself, has little beyond his own. So far as I 
remember, I have seen nothing in ForEsT AND StREAM from 
the western part of the Adirondacks. I therefore take the 
liberty of contributing to the discussion my mite of ob- 
servation taken with some care, and principally from the 
Cranberry Lake region since August 1. I am satisfied 
the hotel keepers and the guides regard their interests as 
one. They are specially concerned in whatever brings the 
tourist and sportsman to them, especially the sportsman. 
When he comes both sportsman and guide become guests of 
the hotel. They know that their occupations depend upon 
the preservation of the deer. Without deer guiding would 
soon become a lost art in that region, and the custom of the 
hotels would be a sickly affair if it depended on fishing alone. 
Without exception. so far as I could learn, both guide and 
hotel keeper were in hearty sympathy with the law in its 
effort to preserve the deer. The constables were alert, and I 
heard of no instance of deer hounding. Doubtless the law 
was violated and will be violated just as every law will, but 
there is a fine large opportunity there for any man who 
wants to stock up on deerhounds. 

The closing sentence of your article intimates that an attack 
upon jack-shooting in the next Legislature is not an improba- 
ble thing. On this method of deer hunting I add a few 
observations. While the guides will miss the music and ex- 
citement of deer hounding, they know the extermination of 
the deer by that method is simply a question of time, and a 
very short time at that. For that reason they are perfectly 
satisfied to see it go. They feel they have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by the enforcement of the law, since it 
will deter no sportsman from going to the woods. They are 
satisfied also that the deer will survive, and survive in great 
numbers, all the floating that can be done, first, because the 
deer themselves soon get to understand the game and cannot 
be taken by it. The old bucks are specially apt, and one 
flash of the jack is enough to bring a resounding blast, or 
series of blasts, that puts every deer within a half mile of the 
lake on his guard, and relieves the hunter of a wonderful 
tension of expectancy. His remarks on the buck, however, 
are usually earnest and terse, and are liable to be original. 
Second, because floating puts the killing of deer, to a very 
considerable extent, into the hands of the guide. There are 
men who know exactly when a guide is working up to his 
art, but the vast majority who go into the woods do not. To 
such a ~_ will give a deer or not pretty much as it pleases 
him. If floating is to be the only method of deer killing 
until snow comes, the guides are satisfied that three years’ 
enforcement of the law will give the Adirondacks three deer 
for every one they have now. 

There can be no doubt that a law prohibiting floating 
would result injuriously. Could it be enforced it would 
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practically put an end to the business of the guide and also 
of the hotel keepers, since it would adjourn deer hunting 
until the coming of the snow. Tkey will support and help 
execute the law as far as it has gone, but no further. 
number of deer cannot even be depleted, much less exter- 
minated, by floating, they can see no good reason for its 
The charge that many are shot to death that 
are never found has no foundation in fact. 
sible to approach a deer at all with a jack it brings the hunter 
so close to it that his ball tells with fatal effect. I took some 
parties out myself and knew of many more, but I know of 
no instance in which the deer succeeded in getting out of the 
water. Some may get away, but I know of no method of 
hunting that enables the sportsman to bag all he kills. That 
fewer escape, thus to perisk, from floating than from any 
other method is simply certain. ] 
opposed to floating and outspoken against it. 
farmer and lived just as near the Adirondacks as any man 
can live and have a farm at all. 
he was deeply interested in dogs and slaughter. TI F 
pathy of such a fellow for a wounded deer is something rich 

In brief, the feeling is, “we have what we want 
and are content to let well enough alone.” J.L 
SyracusgE, N. Y. 


DICK’S LAST WOODCOCK. 


‘Le plus je connait les hommes, 
Le plus j'admire les chiens.” 
NE afternoon late in August, 1879, my friend W., my 
mentor in field sports, and I started for a two days’ 
woodcock hunt on the islands of the Upper Allegheny, as 
we had about exhausted such covers as lay conveniently 
within reach of home. 

Our first objective point was the village of Puckram, let 
me Call it, twelve miles distant, where we were to stay over 
night, and which was to be our base of operatious. 
our horse and buggy was W.’s saddle horse, which he in- 
tended riding in the field and from whose back he was in the 
habit of shooting the pirouetting woodcock. 

We arrived at Puckram just as the sun was setting, and 
put up at the only hotel, one of those bucolic hostelries kept 
in the style, a couple of days’ acquaintance with which com- 
pletely reconciles the average guest to any sort of sublun- 
After supper we sat upon the hotel porch, 
about which was collected the usual motley village crowd, 
with some additional ones attracted by the brace of newly 
Of course our hunting trip was soon 
made the principal topic, and we received the usual amount 
of valuable information concerning the numbers and where- 
abouts of the game we were in quest of; the most of our 
friendly informants regarding woodcock and woodpecker as 
synonymous terms. 

The conversation finally shifted to rattlesnakes. We knew 
there was a likelihood of our meeting these unwelcome rep- 
It was the season of the year when they 
betake themselves from their rocky fastnesses, seek the low 
grounds, and lie about prone and sluggish, and the islands 
we intended to hunt had a snaky reputation. 
raconteurs had his own stock of snake stories (generally per- 
sonal experiences) which he retailed with gusto, and appro- 
priately punctuated with copious expectoration of tobacco 
As a consequence, my night’s rest, such as the Pro- 
crustean bed I occupied permitted me, was disturbed by 
dreams in which the snake species played an important part, 
and the whistle of the woodcock and the ‘‘zip-zip” of the 
festive rattlesnake were confusedly intermingled. 

In the morning we found it raw and foggy on getting up, 
but we buttoned up our coats and drove to the uppermost 
island. The weather came off clear and warm about 9 
o’clock, and we had fair sport and reasonable luck during 
Our dog was a setter belonging to my friend W. 
Dick was not of blue-blooded stock. 
proud ancestral lineage. 


When it is pos- 


I met one man who was 


I definitely ascertained that 


ary misfortune. 


arrived strangers. 


tiles on our trip. 


Each of our 


He could boast no 
But sterling fidelity and thorough 
usefulness atoned for these genealogical deficiencies. 
was staunch on point, persistent in pursuit, patient under 
reproof and infallible in retrieving. 
‘Not all the blood of all the Howards”’ 

which ever flowed in canine veins could have made him 
dearer to his master or the friends who hunted with him. 

We returned to our headquarters at night without mishap. 
The next day we hunted the islands nearest the viilage. 
These were the dangerous ones. 
mounted he was out of harm’s way. For my part, my steps 
were cautiously taken when practicable, but when one had 
to plunge headlong through 
reached to the middle, there was little chance for delibera- 
And ino the ardor of .pursuit everything was 
forgotten but the bird which was marked down and momen- 
tarily expected to be flushed; but occasionally I would step 
upon a twig or branch of.a more than usual yielding or wrig- 
gling nature under foot, when the fearful idea of snake 
would seize me and up would yo my leg quickly with the 
peculiar movement of a raw recruit in the goose-foot drill 
or of a string-halted mule. 

We had about finished our day’s hunting. The birds had 
been fairly plenty; Dick had behaved in his handsomest man- 
ner, and we had scored less than our usual percentage of 
misses, when it was suggested we should wade up the river 
a distance and try, by way of conclusion, a bunch of willows 
at the mouth of the creek. Here we found several birds, 
and the last one which was shot at could not be found, either 
dead or alive, although we beat the ground thoroughly to 
Finally, giving up the search, we started 
back. Dick accompanied us a short distance, when i noticed 
him stop in a reflective sort of way, and turning tail he gal- 
loped back to the cover just left. 
purpose. We kept on our way, coasting along the river’s 
edge, sometimes crossing to the islands and back again. 
half hour had elapsed and we had gone over a mile. 
ing had been seen of Dick. Fearful of some accident, we 
concluded to wait awhile for him. After some time of 
anxious watching and misgiving, far up the river we saw 
him coming, following exactly our wake; wading the stream 
when he could, swimming it when necessary, at other times 
making his way through a tangle of nettles and weeds, com- 
ing slowly but resolutely. We remained till he came up (his 
master somewhat out of patience with him), his last course 
being to swim from the point of an island to the shore where 
Then it was seen, to our great surprise and to 
Dick’s everlasting glory, that he held in his mouth the wood- 
cock we had sought so long for, which in reality had been 
killed and which Dick had remained behind to successfully 
find. We praised him heartily by voice and patted his head 
to his manifest pleasure and content, little thinking that this 
splendid achievement we were lauding was to be his last act 
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d baggage; our birds packed carefully away in the 
panes, with our guns and traps and Dick following along 
after. We were in that serene mood which enwraps the 
mind at the close of a successful hunt; and we felt addition- 
ally rejoiced that we had — run the gauntlet of the bug- 

f our trip, rattlesnakes. 

“ were a than half way home. We had reached a 
point where the road wound along a steep, rocky, thickly- 
timbered side hill, when our horse suddenly shied to one 
side. A glance from the buggy showed a large black rattle- 
snake lying full length, his head and a part of his body con- 
cealed in the thick bushes at the side and the remainder of 
his length stretched across the road. I reached for my gun, 
put in a couple of cartridges and jumped out. I found I 
could get no sight of the snake’s head; but concluding that 
blowing him in half would serve all practical purposes, I 
fired at the thick part of his body. Up to this time I had 
taken no thought of Dick. The moment I shot, with the re- 
trieving instinct he dashed at once into the bushes. The 
snake, almost divided in two, still had strength to rear his 
horrible head, and before I could get Dick out by frantic 
calls, I saw the reptile strike quickly and Dick jerk back. 
The dog came running out, and approaching the thicket 
closer I discovered the snake still poised for another stroke, 
his wide ugly mouth agape, from which the fangs bristled, 
and his eyes blazing like two garnets with venomous malig- 
nancy. With the remaining cartridge I blew his head to 
i Dick over but could find no wound; and 1 was 
hopeful he had escaped. We continued our way, but I 
watched him closely from the back of the buggy. Very 
soon I noticed his steps began to flag, and upon slowing up 
I thought I observed a swelling upon the side of his face. 
Sure enough, upon examination two drops of blood showed 
themselves upon the hair of his upper lip, and the flesh be- 
neath was already highly inflamed and swollen. We took 
him at once and administered whisky, the only remedy at 
hand. We took him in the buggy and drove as fast as we 
could the remaining five miles. He cried out in anagonizing 
way at intervals, and looked up in our faces with mute 
appeals for help. ; 

Alas for Dick! He had retrieved his last woodcock. He 
died in a half hour after we reached home. QUILP. 


The misnaming of the woodcock ‘‘woodpecker” is quite 
prevalent. Our correspondent ‘“‘Graeme” writes from South- 
west Virginia: You know we have in this section a member 
of the ‘‘red-headed family.” Don’t they call it in the lan- 
guage of a people who never saw it Campephilus principalus? 
It is called to this day by our old-fashioned people ‘‘wood- 
cock.” ‘To illustrate this prevalent name for Mr. Campe- 
philus, as well as the ignorance of many who never shoot 
game birds, about the existence of the real woodcock right 
among them, I once asked an old gentleman if he had scen 
any woodcock on his farm that fall. He said, ‘‘Yes, but 
you don’t eat them stinkin’ critters, do ye?” Some time 
since on our streets sat a group. In it was our old village 
doctor, who in the past was a crack shot and a connoisseur 
of game birds. Also there was that man whom you often 
find—the man who has been everywhere, is personally ac- 
quainted with every distinguished man in the nation, and 
has played the epicure with kings. This character was 
Schneider, the Dutch village music teacher. 

“You speak about the edible qualities of game birds, 
gentlemen,” said the doctor; ‘‘in my opinion none of them 
are equal to the woodcock.” 

‘Vell, dot’s so,” said Schneider, ‘‘dey are goot, but der 
darn tings need so much cookin’; but if you pair bile dem, 
to take der stink mit dem off, den roast dem mit onions und 
pepper, dey vill sort a do, put dem red-headed tings haf a 
peastly schmell.” 

The doctor left with the scornful remark: ‘“‘Well, man, 
you don’t know what you are talking about. You'd as well 
eat a polecat as one of those birds.” GRAEME. 

SouTHWEST VIRGINIA. 





GROUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


ogi mag first was the opening day of the grouse 

season in Massachusetts, Maine and New Hampshire. 
It was also the opening day for duck shooting in New Eng- 
land, but woodcock shooting in Massachusetts begins legall 
Aug. 1, while quail shooting in that State is prohibited till 
Oct. 15. 

In Massachusetts prospects are good for the sportsmen. 
The same is true of the southern part of New Hampshire 
and Vermont. A taxidermist of long experience, also a close 
watcher of birds, remarked to the writer the other day that 
one would be surprised to know how thick the grouse are in 
many parts of this State. There isa good deal of game 
near home this fall for the Boston sportsmen, and they will 
improve the opportunity. There is a good deal of game in 
Massachusetts for those who know how to find it. But little 
illegal shooting has been done, at least few out-of-season 
birds have been seen in the Boston markets. 

But in the North Woods, including nearly all of Maine 
and Northern New Hampshire, it is to be feared that grouse 
are far from plenty. The broods have not been seen as 
plentiful as usual, though the old birds appeared to have 
wintered well. A cold spring or late cold rains may have 
destroyed the eggs or the young birds. Sportsmen and 
guides have various theories. One is that the foxes and owls 
are unusually plenty. A collection of information from 
those in position to be well informed goes to establish the 
fact of a few birds, unless, as is suggested by one gentleman 
well posted, that the birds have not been seen as usual. His 
theory is as follows: 

Such a crop of berries of all kinds was seldom known be- 
fore in Maine and Northern New England. Thousands of 
bushels of blueberries will not be gathered at all, because 
there is neither use nor market for them. These berries have 
been thick in every direction. Every hillside and openin 
in the woods has abounded with them. ‘‘The woods are ful 
of them.” Other berries have also been remarkably plenty. 
This is very favorable to the grouse. It gives them an 
abundance of food, and it has enabled many a brood to feed 
all summer in a very small space without straying abroad 
and falling under human observation. The chances of the 
broods being seen have been lessened one to ten as com- 
pared with a dry season and a scarcity of berries, when they 
are obliged to roam around for food. This gentleman's 
idea is that the coming of frost and falling of the foliage— 
the ending of the berry season—should bring out a goodly 
number of partridges. 

Another gentleman, a lover of the gun, also suggests the 
same theory, or rather thinks there may be more grouse 
than appearances indicate thus far. He says that his house, 









































and each one, too, had time to look for a better station if not 
satisfied with the ground he had been watching. Between 3 
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tite known only to those who have been in such situations 
After supper came a smoke, sitting around the camp-fire, 
and a discussion of the events of the day. We retired early 
and were lulled to sleep by the riffles in the river and the 
beavers slapping their tails on the water. 

No deer were killed by our party with a headlight, but 
around the Falls every night large numbers of shooters were 
out with headlights; and here one of those sad accidents oc- 
curred that cannot be explained satisfactorily to any one who 
knows anything about hunting or has ordinary intelligence. 
Chas. Bertram, the oldest hunter and guide in this section of 
the State, was fatally shot by a friend, both hunting with 
headlights. How any man could mistake a large bullseye 
light for a deer’s eyes is inexplicable. This man did, and 
with a 45-60 bullet in his gun he struck Bertram at about the 
junction of lower third with middle third of left arm, the 
ball lodging near the spine. A gentleman came out to our 
camp and I went in to see the wounded guide, but could do 
nothing for him. In going in tothe Falls I had a ride of 
eight miles on a Michigan buckboard, over one of the worst 
roads I ever saw. The Michigan buckboard is no fairy. It 
is built to stay, and is calculated to carry from 1,500 to 2,000 
pounds. The wheels look like those on a gun caisson, and 
the body is ten to twelve feet long. Just after getting off 
from the cars I saw one standing in the street and asked a 
citizen what that was. He said it was a buckboard. I did 
not believe it. I thought he took me for a “‘tenderfoot,” and 
was starting in to have some fun with me. 

Coming into Chrystal Falls after a week spent on the 
Michigaumie River, I felt as though a shave and shampoo 
would not only improve my personal appearance, but would 
also be conducive to my own comfort, so I walked up the 
long and only street in town to the top of the hill, leading 
my dog by the chain and carrying my rifle over my shoulder. 
I entered the shop, laid my rifle on the broad window sill, 
and chained the dog toa stove leg. The barber began his 
inevitable talk: ‘‘Have you heard about the battle?” ‘Bat- 
tle?” ‘Yes,.” I stopped and stood like one petrified in the 
center of the room. Here I had been for nearly two weeks 
wit hout seeing a newspaper or hearing any news. When I 
left home two great political parties were contending for su- 
premacy in our country, and always having taken a great 
interest in politics, and reading two of the great dailies every 
day when at home, and knowing that there was bad blood 
that was liable to break out at any time and that acts of vio- 
lence might be committed, I thought hostilities had actually 
commenced. This whole train of thought rushed over me 
in a second of time, and thinking of the hour the train left 
next day, managed to stammer out the question, ‘“Wh- 
what battle?” ‘This answer came: ““McAferty and Mitchell.” 
With a feeling of intense relief I ejaculated ‘‘Oh” and 
dropped into the chair. He tried all the methods known to 
his profession to draw me into conversation, but I was 
dumb, 

The rest of our company came in just before dark with 
the team, boat and camp equipage. The next morning we 
started for a point on the Paint River, about two miles above 
where the Hemlock empties into the Paint, and twenty miles 
from the Falls. Two ladies, Mrs. C. and Mrs. B., accompa- 
nied us from Chrystal Falls. They thoroughly enjoyed 
camping out, and were excellent cooks; our table had a 
cheerful appearance, and our venison and trout were done to 
a turn. We pitched our tents close by a deserted logging 
camp, and the week we spent here was one of the pleasant- 
est ever enjoyed by any party of ‘‘campers out.” Trout and 
venison plenty and warm, pleasant days. The hunting here 
was the same as on the Michigaumie. Morning and 
evening found each of us at the place assigned by 
the guide ‘“‘sitting on a log.” One afternoon while 
here I thought 1 would go down about two miles from 
camp to a place where Bertram had built a lookout, about 
fifteen feet from the ground, about four rods from a salt 
lick, which showed by fresh signs that the deer still visited 
it often. Just before reaching the place 1 saw in the soft 
mud in the road the track of a very large wolf. 1 thought 
no more about it then. Reaching my destination, I climbed 
up into the seat and commenced my watch. The wind was 
blowing almost —. and I swayed to and fro in my frail 
seat, with the dead pines falling all around and limbs flying 
through the air. I waited and watched in vain for a shot. 
I saw a large doe pass over a ridge about 150 rods from 
where I sat, but no deer put in an appearance at the lick. 
Just at dusk one of the largest horned owls I ever saw came 
and settled upon one of the supports to the seat 1 was sitting 
upon. I sat perfectly still. A tree about ten inches through 
separated us. I started to reach around behind and take 
hold of him. As I reached around behind he looked around 
the front of the tree right into my face. We looked at one 
another for a second or two, our faces not far apart, and not 
liking my looks, he beat a hasty retreat. 

I descended to the ground, as it was now durk, and started 
for camp. When within about one and one-half miles from 
camp, crossing a densely wooded maple ridge, with my eyes 
on the ground trying to follow the dim trail that led to camp, 
I heard something start on my right and from the sound in 
the dry leaves it went off at an angle of forty-five degrees 
from the trail I was following. I thought nothing of it, more 
than that it might bea deer. I had killed and hung up a 
yearling buck within a few rods of the place the day before. 
I had gone but a few rods after first hearing the noise, when 
a how! came out from among those trees, such as I had heard 
many times before, but not quite so near, and this one coming 
so unexpected, it seemed to raise me about four feet from 
the ground, and when my moccasins struck the ground, the 
rifle that 1 was carrying on my shoulder was in my hands, 
however, drawn back and ready for action. About forty 
rods to my left came an answering how] and another forty or 
fifty rods ahead. The wolves followed me into camp and 
howled: around the camp for an hour after | reached there. 
When a man has (fo walk a mile and a half over a dim trail, 
the wind blowing a gale, the smali dead dry pines that the 
fire has killed falling all around him and across the trail and 
is surrounded by a pack of wolves, although he may know 
they are the biggest cowards in the world, he does not find 
them pleasant companions. 

On our return to the Falls, when within about a mile of 
the village, 1 saw a deer jumping up a little rise, and as it 
stopped two large pine trees covered its body. I could onl 
see its head as it turned to look at our party; by a well- 
directed shot I placed a 40-60 bullet in the lower part of its 
eye, the bullet coming out about two inches behind the ear 
on the opposite side. But when I came to see it and that it 
was a late fawn, only weighing about forty pounds dressed, 
I felt as one of your contributors did when he shot the doe, 
and then discovered she had two fawns suckling her. [I felt 
as though I had ‘‘killed a baby,” and I feel so yet. 

The two weeks spent in Michigan will always remain as a 


although located in a Maine village, is near a fine grove, 
which is in turn backed up by a wood lot. The gentleman’s 
garden runs back to the very pines. Sweet corn, squashes, 
peas, etc., cover the ground from the very house to the 
woods. One stormy day a week or two ago he had occasion 
to raise a window in the second story looking over the gar- 
den. This end of the house is but littie used. He leaned 
out of the window to adjust a blind and heard a peculiur 
clucking and then the warning cry of the old grouse to her 
young. When behold, there under the squash vines and 
corn stalks were more than half a dozen two-thirds grown 
partridges trying to keep out of the rain. Nobody had seen 
the flock before, nor have the birds since been seen, unless 
some of them fell to the gun on the morning of Sept. 1. The 
curious part of the story is that there are several good par- 
tridge dogs in the village and the ——- himself owns a 
spaniel ‘‘crazy after grouse.” These birds evidently had 
not been disturbed by the dogs. 

The flocks which have been watched all summer by the 
boys to be shot the first day of the open season, are few and 
far between this year. The way the Maine boys do is some- 
what cunning. They are learning to respect the law, be- 
lieving it to be best for the birds, and hence themselves. 
But each boy is ‘‘mightily” afraid some other boy may 
know where that ‘‘big flock” is as well as he does. No boy 
will tell; but how does he know that some other boy, who 
“‘won’t tell,” may not know where his flock is, and get there 
first on the morning the season opens. There is some 
‘creeping out as soon as the day begins to peep,” with shot- 
gun in hand. If a boy does meet another boy in quest of 
the same fiock, why each expresses surprise that the other 
knew of it, and they laughingly go for the birds together. 
Alas! For improved firearms and a growing love of field 
sports, I fear the birds are doomed, though protection is do- 
ing much to save them a while longer, Boston. 



































































TWO WEEKS IN MICHIGAN. 


N October 6, the Colonel, Major and self, accompanied 
by two dogs, boarded a train on the C. M. & St. Paul 
R. R., bound for the Northern Peninsula of Michigan for 
deer and an outing of two weeks. This trip had been under 
discussion for about three months prior to date of leaving, 
had been looked forward to with great expectations, and dur- 
ing all this time we were onerees In getting together our out- 
fit. Both the Colonel and the Major had been in the habit of 
taking an outing every year or two; as for myself, my out- 
ings in the past twenty years had been confined toa day’s 
trout fishing once or twice a year, and in winter a day’s 
hunting when I could get away from business; and for the 
first ten years of the twenty I managed to kill a venison 
every winter. But the deer disappeared, and for many years 
I had killed neither deer nor trout. The Colonel and Major 
having plenty of spare time, indulged themselves in many a 
hunt and fish; as for myself, my time was all occupied, for 
the reason that when I was young not having capital to 
engage in any other line of business, like many others in 
similar circumstances, I studied medicine. The old passion 
for a rifle and the woods never died out within me, and every 
year through the summer I planned a trip away where I 
could wander through the woods and feel the same pleasure 
I used to when a boy, but when the time came to go business 
spoiled it all. 

On the third day after leaving home we arrived at our 
place of destination, Crystal Falls, Mich., on the C. M. & 
St. Paul, M. & Northern,and the C. & N. W. Railroads, 
over which we traveled. We found the trainmen very 
pleasant gentlemen, and had no trouble about our dogs. 
We expected to pay for our dogs, and gave the baggage- 
men what we saw fit to give, and they were perfectly satis- 
fied. We did not take the dogs along to hound decr, and 
all the time we were in the woods the dogs were chained in 
camp, except that when one uf us wounded a deer a dog 
was brought and placed on the trail; but we only secured 
one deer that had been wounded by the use of a dog—the 
country where we hunted was filled with swamps, and a 
dog could not follow the trail through the water. There 
was no hounding of deer by any one in that part of the 
State; the professional hunters and guides do not use dogs 
and will not allow others to. 

We found that about every State in the Union was repre- 
sented here by hunting parties, especially Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. Crystal Falls, the terminus of the C. & N. W. 
Railroad, is situated on what is known as the Menominee 
Tron Range. lt is surrounded by iron mines, and is the 
base of supplies for the immense lumbering interests further 
north. One year ago the land on which the village stands 
was apart of the dense forest one sces west of the town. 
There is one long business street, and the place has a bright, 
brisk business look about it, and its buildings, especially the 
schooi house, shows that the people do not lack enterprise 
and the knowledge of what goes to make a place, if they 
do live in the woods. Here we were joined by Mr. Buck, 
an enthusiastic sportsman, and Mr. Carr, hunter and guide. 

Our supplies purchased, we started for the Michigaumie 
River, eight miles east from the Falls, to be gone one week. 
We found deer and trout very plenty and did not have to 
live on canned goods, but had venison and trout from the 
first day. The hunting was the easiest 1 had ever found; it 
was all done “‘sitting on a log.” Our tents were pitched ata 
place called ‘‘High Bank,” on the river, and, browse having 
been picked for beds and pillows, we were ready for busi- 
ness, 

The guide assigned each man to a certain place where 
he had found deer signs plenty, and the following was our 
regular daily programme: A small alarm clock awoke us at 
4 o’clock in the morning, when we had coffee and a lunch, 
after which each man shouldered his gun and proceeded to 
his station, where he staid until about 8, watching the edge 
of the swamp for deer. The ground here had been burned 
over the fall or spring before and was covered, where the fire 
had run, with a growth of small, black cherry sprouts, from 
four inches to a foot in height. These tender sprouts seemed 
to be a great luxury, for the deer browsed them, the smaller 
and tender ones they cropped close to the ground; of the 
larger ones they took the branches only, Often the deer 
would lie down where they had stopped feeding in the night, 
and it was no uncommon thing just at daylight to see a deer 
get up within ten or fifteen rods of where one of us was 
sitting and go to browsing. About 8 A. M. we all met at 
camp and had breakfast. Tene came about1 P.M. The 
time from breakfast until 3 P. M. was spent by each as best 
pleased his fancy. There were plenty of trout in the river; 


and 4 each man took his gun and went to his log. Dusk 
found us all in camp eating a hearty supper, with an appe- 
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“QUAIL” AND “PARTRIDGE.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 
Your correspondent ‘‘S.” is somewhat of acaviller. He 


asks if a Bob White does not more resemble a quail than 
a Bob White? By no means. He is as muclr like a _Bob 
White as two black-eyed peas, and about as much like a 
quail as a navy bean. That is, if we know what a quail is, 
and we must confess that our knowledge of that somewhat 
mythical bird is mainly derived from scripture, where he is 
described as coming down upon the camp of the hosts of 
Israel in countless multitude; and the people of Israel killed 
them with sticks, and devoured them until they were com- 
pletely surfeited ; insomuch that the quail stuck out of their 
nostrils. ; 

It is related by some authority, whom I cannot now call 
to mind, that even at the present day, immense flights of 

uail cross the Mediterranean Sea, and alight upon its 
shores in an exhausted condition, so that they may be picked 
up by the hand. It is described as being a smaller bird than 
our Southern partridge, and much given to republican ways, 
discarding the ancient patriarchal form of government, 
which our bird clings to with such tenacity. 

The remarks of ‘‘S.” about the propensity of Southerners 
to miscall bass, trout, is true enough, but this is the result of 
ignorance, or a habit born in ignorance, rather than a will- 
ful purpose to go wrong. The fact is, we have no trout in 
this region, and it was a natural error to fall into, by those 
early settlers who, finding the black and striped bass closely 
resembling trout in general characteristics, and not being up 
in fish nomenclature, readily fell into the habit of calling 
them trout. Ask a Southern negro fisherman, or uneducated 
white if there are any bass in this neighborhood, he will tell 
you he never saw one, but that there are plenty of trout. 

We will cheerfully give up your trout, Mr. “S.,” but for 
mercy’s sake let us have our partridge—the partridge of our 
daddies—the bird which is associated with our most agreea- 
ble boyhood reminiscences—which we bore home in triumph, 
as the result of our first exploit, albeit accidental, in shoot- 
ing on the wing—and felt like a hero for a month after. 

We have been raised to call this bird partridge, and our 
affections go out to him by that name. We have called him 
partridge for generations past, and we hold that reconstruc- 
tion has not deprived us of this right; that it does not come 
within the scope and legal purview of the fifteenth or any 
other amendment to the constitution. We solemnly protest 
against being deprived of our partridge, and I shall propose 
to our friend ‘‘Wells” that we inaugurate anti-quail societies 
all over the South, in opposition to this tyranny. 

So take your trout, Mr. ‘‘S.,” but leave us in undisturbed 
possession of our dear little partridge, Bob White. 

COAHOMA. 

MempHiIs, Teun. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE GRrovusE.—Dunbarton, N. H., Aug. 25. 
—The prospect for grouse this season is very encouraging, 
the birds seem to have bred well and to be quite numerous. 
While working one of my young dogs on woodcock a few 
days since I started from twenty-five to thirty grouse. This 
was done in about an hour’s tramp and within a quarter of a 
mile of my house. I think 1 could kill twenty birds in a day 
over either of my young dogs, but shall be satistied with less 
than half that number, as I do not know what to do witha 
larger bag. We now have a law which prohibits shipping 
of game out of the State. I think it a good thing for the 
birds, although the market shooters were strongly opposed 
to it. I am anticipating good shooting over my young 
Llewellins. They have both improved very much since I 
adopted the method advised in ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” and 
bid fair to make the best dogs I ever had.—C. M. 8. 


Rai AND REED Brrps.—Philadelphia, Aug. 29.—A few 
railbirds have already appeared on our river shores, and 
quite a number of reedbirds have shown themselves. This 
is early, but the crop is ripening sooner this season, which 
can account for their coming. All reports from the shoot- 
ing grounds indicate one of the best seasons for years, as it 
is noticeable that whenever the growth is good many birds 
are attracted. With the rail and reed birds comes the wild 
duck, which is as fond of the fattening secd as the former. 
Many heretofore high grounds where skiffs could not ap- 
proach have overflowed since the tornado which visited our 
section, and pushers will now be able to get thoir boats to 
excellent places.—Homo. 


Rai in New Jersey.—Perth Amboy, N. J., Aug. 31. 
—A bill fixing the opening of the rail-shooting season upon 
Aug. 25, was passed last winter by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture, but not receiving the Governor’s signature within the 
required ten days it failed to become a law. Several sports- 
men, however, in.ignorance of that fact, availed themselves 
of the high tide of the 26th to push over the South River 
meadows at Washington, N. J., but with little success. 
The wild oats were quite green and the birds very scarce in 
consequence. Favorable tides should occur next week, by 
which time it is hoped that the oats will be ripe and fit for 
food.—J, L. K. 


GARDNER, Mass., Aug. 28.—The Monomonock Sporting 
Club of this town go into camp next week on the shores of 
Monomonock Lake, which is in the town of Rindge, N. H., 
but near the Massachusetts State line. They remain in 
camp some time and take their families with them. The 
recently elected officers of the company are as follows: 
Aaron Greenwood, President; George F. Ellsworth, Vice- 
President; F. M. Greenwood, Secretary and Treasurer; G. 
F. Ellsworth, George Nichols and Ambrose Stevens, Exe- 
cutive Committee. 


St. Louis ConvENTION.—At a meeting at the Mercantile 
Club, Aug. 28, Capt. H. C. West reported that he had been 
in Communication with 1,350 clubs who might send delegates 
to the convention of Sept. 29. It is expected that something 
like 2,000 visitors will be present on that occasion, and the 
736 members of St. Louis gun clubs are called upon to sub- 
scribe funds for the expenses to be entailed. Help will ako 
be asked from the various trades. The assistant secretary of 
the executive board is J. G. Schaaf, 417 North Seventh street. 


Woopcock SHooters Kit GRouse.—Wales, Mass., Aug. 
29.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Woodcock were plenty in 
this vicinity early in the season, but the wet weather scat- 
tered them, and not many have been shot. We look for 
some good sport with them when frost comes. Ruffed 
= were also plenty, but the woodcock hunters have 

led a great many of them. Cannot something be done to 
stop this killing of birds out of season?—G. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


DISAPPOINTMENT ENDED IN Diseust.—Calvert, Tex.— 
A friend and myself concluded we would have a fine day on 
quail, he having a received a finely bred setter just from 
the breaker’s hands. We made an early start and faithfully 
stuck to it until the declining sun warned us to retrace our 
steps homeward, but not a bevy or single quail did we find, 
although the ground looked fine for them. As we were 
within half a mile of town, utterly disgusted of course at our 
luck, we met an old fellow with a half cur dog and a musket 
and with seven quail hung to his belt. And when he began 
to brag ef his cur dog as superior to our setter, we felt like 
shooting him and the dog both.—NorTH CAROLINIAN. 


THe PRESIDENT AND THE Hovunps.—The World last 
week reported the hounding of deer by President Cleveland’s 
party in the Adirondacks. We have expressed the opinion 
that this report was unfounded. As the charge has been re- 
iterated in the papers, it is to be hoped that Dr. Ward will 
now be heard from. 


Nortu Caroutina.—A correspondent suggests that Mun- 
roe, N. C., on the Carolina Central Railroad, is a good point 
for quail shooting. Information may be had of T. M. 
Brown, who keeps the hotel there. 

Mr. Witu1amM Lyman, the inventor of the Lyman rifle 
sight, returned last Monday from Europe, where he reports 
the sight is winning favor among English sportsmen. 





VeENtson.—New York dealers are now selling venison 
which was killed last winter, aud has been stored in the re- 
frigerators. 


Sea and River Lishing, 
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Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


MURDER MOST FOUL. 


= yet it was of a fishy character, although we were 
ae after fowl. The days of the bay snipe are almost 
gone, never to be heard of again. The sweet terms of 
“dowitcher” and ‘‘krieker,” ‘‘marlin” and ‘‘yellowleg,” 
‘‘oxeye” and ‘‘dowbird,” are to be things of remembrance, 
to live possibly as long as some of the older generation, who, 
in the pleasure of memory and inspiration of hope, will still 
occasionally do as we did, get up at daylight in the lovely 
August morning, and sit all through the crawling hours 
under the broiling sun, with but a very occasional whistle of 
encouragement and a still more occasional shot. There were 
just enough of these to make it certain that if we left the 
stand a straggler would put in an appearance, so we deserted 
our bushy hiding place on purpose, and one of us would go 
away, leaving the other to guard, or both would take a stroll 
and would let our yacht captain act as temporary substitute. 
Thus we beguiled the innocent birds with a pretense of neglect 
and a very manifest evidence of desertion, and had deluded 
a few to their destruction, when our attention was attracted 
to one of the fishing steamers which are getting so numer- 
ous on our coast, and which had evidently struck a school 
of ‘‘bunkers,” as it had stopped in its ominous career along 
shore. Curious at its being so close to the breakers, and 
desirous of seeing how the nets could be managed under 
such circumstances, we shouldered our guns, leaving the 
bay birds to the tender care of our captain, struck out 
across the wonderful collection of sand that we call ‘‘the 
beach,” and which in its weakness defies the roaring ocean 
as the toughest rocks cannot do. A walk of a quarter of an 
hour to the busy if not pleasant hum of the active mosquito, 
who welcomed our appearance with pans of rejuicing, 
brought us to the side of the “‘sounding sea,” where we sat 
down in the soft sand to study the evil ways of the enemies 
of fish kind. 

Tie steamer that had been first observed by us was an im- 
mense one, coming from Maine, according to rumor, and 
certainly large enough to have crossed the ocean. She had 
already sent out three boats before we had got within sight, 
one of these, a small Whitehall affair, held only one man, 
and he was close in shore between it and a school of men- 
haden. The ocean was in its very calmest of moods, there 
was scarcely any surf and we could have launched through 
it our smallest flat-bottomed yacht tender, and though we 
might have ‘‘tossed a biscuit,’ as the saying is, easily into 
the wherry of the nearest fisherman, he was safe and man- 
aged his boat without trouble His duty was to gently drive 
the fish a little further from the shore that the nets could be 
run around them without risk. This he soon accomplished, 
and the two large whaleboats, each manned with six men, 
started on their career of capture. In ten minutes they had 
the school entirely surrounded. At first the fish were undis- 
turbed; then aroused to their peril they made a wild rush to 
escape. There was astreak of foam in the water at the 
outer edge of the net, a few frantic struggles and that was 
all. The hundred thousand of individual entities of fish 
food were in the rapacious maw of the all-devouring net. 
Not fur off was a smaller steamer, one that belonged to the 
factories in our bay, for they have lately come to the same 
deadly means of pursuing their business. Between them I 
noticed and pointed out to my companion another school 
of fish. These can be readily distinguished by the purple 
color in the water which is otherwise for the most part of a 

eenish hue, especially so near the shore. But hardly had 

seen it before we perceived another set of boats putting out 
from the steamer prepared to pursue the same tactics and 
equipped in the same manner. These latter made a bungle 
ot it, however. Their capture was even larger than that of 
the first set; but by some mismanagement they did not draw 
the pursing rope properly, and the purple line of prisoners 
drifted out of the net till they were spread a hundred yards 
from it. But this misfortune, while it injured the fish hunt- 
ers, did not benefit the fish, who had been suffocated, and 
after lying a few minutes on the surface sank to the bottom 
or were carried away by the current. They are so exceed- 
ingly delicate that the least ill-treatment kill them. Thus 
were other hundreds of thousands of bait fishes destroyed or 
turned from their natural purpose of feeding others of their 
kind to making oil and debasing themselves into fertilizers. 

Here were two vessels with all the immense advantages 
that steam gave them, for when the ocean is calm and there 
is no wind, is the best time for seeing and capturing their 
prey, like tyo enormous marine monsters prowling up and 
down our coast with maws of infinite capaciousness, taking 
the food of the bluetish by millions, and incidentally every 
other species that may be found with them; and converting 
the whole into a comparatively worthless article of com- 
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merce; and yet we are told that this does not diminish the 
supply and will not injure the fishing. If they do not utterly 
exhaust the schools of menhaden, and if they do not equally 
utterly destroy and starve to death the better varieties of 
food fishes, there is no arguing from cause to effect, no 
judging the future by the past. But hardly had we been 
seated there fifteen minutes when from the distance along 
the shore and beyond our ken appeared another monster like 
unto them attracted by the sight of the deadly work, and in 
another fifteen minutes a second from far out at sea. They 
reminded me of the vultures in the southern country that col- 
lect around the body of a dead or dying horse. They came 
from beyond human sight to the cruel feast. The destruc- 
tion they wrought was complete; not a fish was left when 
they got through. A few schools had escaped them so far, 
but the calm weather was their opportunity, and they 
“scooped them” to the last individual. Is it any wonder 
that there has been no blue-fishing along our coast this sum- 
mer, orin the bays of Long Island, Barnegat or Jarnaica? 
This destructive industry has been prosecuted so vigorously 
that the waters in the neighborhood of Maine are exhausted; 
scarcely any menvhaden can get into any of the coast line of 
bays, and factories have been established and steamers have 
been sent as far south as North Carolina, and it is said are to 
be employed in Florida. It almost makes a person an anti- 
monopolist when he thinks that in spite of this impending 
ruin hanging over the fisheries, the poor people of our bays 
who follow moderate fishing for a living cannot get the in- 
vasions 2nd murderous operations of these foreign marauders 
stopped, and will not be able to do so till there is nothing 
left for them to catch. R. B. R. 


MORE MENHADEN TESTIMONY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It may be remembered that early in the season weakfish 
were quite plentiful all along the New Jersey coast from 
Barnegat to Cape May, and good catches of fairly-sized fish 
were daily reported. At these times the menhaden had not 
appeared close to the beach line and the few fishing 
‘‘machines” that were in operation did not interfere with the 
entering of the weakfish into the inlets; but just as soon as 
the schools of mossbunkers show themselves inshore and the 
‘‘scoopers” began to follow them, the former disappeared and 
line-fishing has been poor. 

The question as to what shall be done with these men- 
haden boats, which are doubtless doing as great damage to 
the food-fish supply along the New Jersey coast, is yearly 
assuming greater importance, and it is truly a serious matter. 
Every bay fisherman that plies his vocation with hook and 
line, be he professional or amateur, is loudly complaining of 
what is certainly an outrage, which cannot be remedied save 
by the action of the United States Government, for the 
Attorney-General of New Jersey has decided that the law 
of last year has virtually no effect; the State has no jurisdic- 
tion over the waters of the Atlantic Ocean beyond low-water 
mark. Congress must be appealed to to prevent the outrage, 
and until that body legislates the menhaden fishermen can 
continue their work unmolested anywhere outside of the 
surf-line. 

During the past week some of the Long Beach natives 
used a rifle on a menhaden fishing boat that came in close to 
the surf, which caused the crew to make a hasty retreat; but 
the real remedy is in the hands of Congress, and it behooves 
those interested, and their name is legion, to be ready for 
the question at its next session at Washington. Homo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 29. 


The fishing steamer Annie H. Morris, now engaged in 
capturing menhaden off the coast near Egg Harbor Inlet, 
made a haul last week of 285,000 of these fish, which will be 
(or are already) sold for fertilizing purposes; and this is 
the record of only one of the extensive fleet of steamers 
engaged along our coast in this shameful devastation. As a 
proof that our sea food fish exist largely on menhaden it is 
enough to know that during the time these first mentioned 
fish were being caught in such quantities, vast schools of 
bluefish, weakfish and bass were among the small fry, and 
anglers have reported the fishing to have been better last 
week than at any time before this season. The menhaden 
have been scarce this summer up to last week, and the large 
fish have been correspondingly fewer than ever before. The 
sudden appearance of menhaden in large quantities now is 
probably due to the younger fish leaving their breeding 
places in the rivers on their way to the sea, although their 
migration thither generally does not occur until early fall. 
From Block Island all along the New York and New Jersey 
coast to Cape May it is universally declared that the present 
has been the poorest fishing season ever known. Purse- 
seining has lessened the sport with rod and line, but the 
mepvhaden destroyers threaten us with a much graver result, 
which is the speedy and thorough extinction of our food 
fish in these latitudes. New Jersey representatives in the 
United States Senate and in the House should be awakened 
to the necessity for prompt and decisive action in the next 
session of Congress against menhaden destruction. This 
wanton fish piracy must be put down before another season, 
and such laws should be made as will allow of no technical 
evasion. To do this it will be necessary to entirely probibit 
the capturing of menhaden for the making of oil or guano. 
It has been suggested that menhaden netting be restricted to 
a distance from shore of at least eight miles. Such a law 
would be worse than useless, as its provision of distance 
would furvish a point difficult of proof and simple to evade. 
What is wanted is a law of absolute prohibition. It will be 
said that this law would destroy an industry and throw men 
out of employment. Of ceurse it would. But menbaden 
netting has destroyed the employment of many hundreds of 
coast fishermen who catch food fish for a living. These 
men are worth only their little vessels and their outfit, and 
with no other industry that they can follow buf fishing, 
actual want is a result no great way distant for them. The 
men on the menhaden steamers are poorly paid, are young 
men for the most part, who could and would find other 
employment fully as remunerative, and are certainly less 
numerous than the coast fishermen. Last year there were 59 
steamers, averaging about ten men to a crew, of which num- 
ber more than hal: were boys. There are surely more than 
600 coast fishermen with families on our shores dependent 
upon the legitimate capture of food fish for the living which 
the menhaden destroyers deny them; and there are certainly 
treble that number of handlers and dealers in fish who 
depend largely for their profits upon our coast food fish. As 
to the menhaden industry itself, according to a report made 
last January at a meeting of the U. 8. Menhaden Oil and 
Guano Association, ‘‘as a whole it is not a paying business 
on account of low prices of oil and guano, and high cost of 
men and material.” And this report was made after the 
season of 1884, when 858,592,691 menhaden were taken}! 
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The newspapers of New Jersey, and especially those of the 
shore counties, should agitate the question of menhaden 
poaching until the true state of matters is brought home to 
the people and our representatives in Congress with a force 
and certaintity that will brook no delay in carrying out 
speedy and effective measures for the total extinction of this 
suicidal fish destruction. The menhaden pirates must go.— 
Rahway (N. J.) Advocate, Aug. 26. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser reports: United 
States Fish Commissioner Eagene Blackford said this morn- 
ing: ‘‘Fish have been much more plentiful the last few 
days. Bluefish have been caught very freely all the week 
and are wholesaling to the large hotels at eight cents a 
pound. Pompano and Spanish mackerel are also plenty and 
cheap.” ‘Do you think that the catching of the men- 
haden in the waters around New York will have a dis- 
astrous effect on the catching of bluefish?” ‘I don’t 
believe it will have any influence at all. I have made the 
laws of the supply of fish a study, and am sure that no man 
can tell anything about the reasons for their being plentiful 
or scarce. A careful comparison of fish in our waters for 
the last ten years shows that the causes of the scarcity of 
salt water fish are beyond the agency of man, and most 
certainly cannot be affected by menhaden fishing. About 
one hundred years ago all the bluefish suddenly disappeared 
from our coast. At that time there were no menhaden 
steamers, and the catch of that fish for bait was very limited. 
This goes to show that fish come and go, whatever men may 
do.” Mr. A. C. Hoff, a fish dealer, differed with Mr. Black- 
ford. ‘‘Every man caught catching menhaden,” said Mr. 
Hoff, ‘‘should be shot or hanged. They put out their nets 
for menhaden and catch numbers of small, immature blue- 
fish. These they bring in and injure the market for good 
bluefish by selling them. The catching of so many men- 
haden in the waters of our shores is, in my opinion, killing 
our bluefishing. If the menhaden are destroyed it will 
certainly rob the bluefish of one kind of food and will 
compel them to go to places where they can find menhaden. 
This will make bluefish higher, just as it does Spanish 
mackerel, which used to be caught off Long Island until 
they were driven away by such practices.” 


A RESTIGOUCHE SALMON SCORE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Salmon angling on the Restigouche this season has been 
good. I hand you my score, one rod, which speaks for itself. 
Arrived on my angling waters June 15, being one-half on the 
Quebec side of the river at the Indian House section. In 
consequence of logs running there was no angling until 18th. 

ubs. 
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June i8—26, 26, 21, 25, 25, 25, 
June 19—22, 21, 26, 26, 2 
June 20—21, 20, 21, 22, ¢ 
June v2—21, 24 

June 23—25, 26 

June 24—18, 20, 21, 
June 25—12, 23, 24, 2 
June 26—20, 24 

June 27—25, 23, 21, 2 


June 28—Mucb rain, causing an extraordinary freshet, rivers ris- 


July 4—21, 2 

July 6-22, 2 2, 

July 7—10, 28, 22. 

July 8—26, 24, 26, : 

July 9—27, 24, 13, 15 

July 10—12, 16, 21, 2% 

July 11—28, 21, 22, 

85 salmon in 16 days, averaging 22 pounds. 1,848 

July 13—Gave up the water to other parties, occasionally angling 
on water where salmon rarely frequent, and increas- 
ing the score during 8 days thus: 24, 25, 23, 22, 24, 24, 
Bay Rg Ey Dy Ay Ey Ws caress: tc ccibecies ewnsncesapenecs cece 245 


Total, 98 salmon , 
AN Op Hann. 


OPTICS AND ANGLING. 


gee time to time various articles have appeared in the 

columns of this paper in which different authors have 
discussed how leaders, flies, etc , appeur to a fish and how a 
fish sees, that is, how external objects appear tothem. Many 
statements made in these articles were clearly: wrong, and 
the mistakes seem to have arisen from ignorance of the fun- 
damental laws of optics. For instance, one writer expresses 
much surprise to find that he can look up vertically and see 
out of a mass of water as if it werea piece of glass. He 
expected it would reflect like a mirror. Yet he knows he 
can look horizontally through a piece of glass or a mass of 
water inclosed in glass, also that he can look vertically up- 
ward through a piece of glass, then why not upward in like 
manner through a mass of water inclosed in glass, or water 
alone. But should he look at the inner top surface, or in 
fact, any inner surface of a transparent liquid, provided 
these surfaces are smooth and transparent at aright angle, 
at less than a certain angle, which for water is about 40°, 
they would appear like mirrros, for the light cannot pene- 
trate, but is totally reflected. Therefore, it has been thought 
that a critical discussion of these points would be of interest 
to anglers, and enable them, perhaps, to correct some of 
their old notions, as well as gain some new ones. It will 
not be necessary to begin with a full discussion of the prin- 
ciples of optics, of the laws of light and the sensation of see- 
ing, for that would be entirely too long and wearisome to the 
ordinary reader, as well as trite to those versed in the sub- 
ject. 

It will be sufficient to say that light is a vibration of the 
particles of matter, that we get light in two ways, first from 
a Juminous body which emits it, and second from an illumin- 
ated body which reflects that already received from some 
luminous source. The sun is our great luminary and his 
reflected light enables us to see external objects. Sunlight 
is white and this is composed of innumerable shades of color. 
Hence a substance that reflects all the light it receives ap- 
pears white; one that reflects only the red rays, red, etc. A 
black object reflects none at all. 

Rays of light pass through a transparent homogeneous 
medium in straight lines. A ray passing from one medium 
of this kind into another of a different density is bent at 
point of contract and the angle thus made varies with the 
difference of the densities. If the reader will look at Fig. 2 
for example he will see the ray coming from the man’s hat is 
bent when it strikes the water and reaches the fish at the 
bottom of the pond. When the ray strikes a denser medium 
than the one just left, it is bent as in the figure, had it 
struck a rarer instead of a denser medium it would have been 
bent in the opposite direction. Thus theoretically the man 
ought to he able to see the fish the same as the fish sees him. 
This for example explains why a stick appears broken when 
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thrust into water. A ray of light striking the inner or outer 
surface of water at an angle less than forty degrees to the 
horizontal line is wholly rejected and none enters or passes 
out. From these principles we can now understand the fol- 


lowing diagram. 


Fia. 1, 


In Fig. 1 we see the map of a lake with a boat upon it and 
a man fishing, on the shore a house, windmill, tree, etc. 


Fia. 2. 


Fig. 2 shows a vertical section of the same. The point 
where the lines converge is the position of a fish at the bot- 
tom of the pond. We see the rays of light bent as they 
enter the water. But the fish of course sees them in the con- 
tinuation of the straight line that enters his eye. He cannot 
know the ray is bent. Thus, for instance, instead of seeing 
the man where he really is, he sees him where he (the man) 
would be if the line from the man’s head were bent up until 
it made a straight line with its continuation from the surface 
of the water to the fish’s eye. Hence external objects are 
lifted up and projected upon the bottom of an inverted cone, 
the apex of which is at the fish’s eye. Beyond this cone the 
objects on the bottom of the pond and in the water are re- 
flected in the inner surface of the water as in a mirror. But 
there is no exact line between the two classes of objects. 
The images overlap, and as external things are viewed at a 
greater and greater angle they become more and more indis- 
tinct and distorted until they cease and the bottom alone is 
reflected, while on the other hand, as the fish looks more and 
more directly overhead, external objects become plainer, and 
when he finally looks directly up, he looks out of the water 
as if it were all air and sces the bird overhead the same as 
we and in his proper place. 


If now the reader will hold this paper horizontally over- 
head and about three inches from his eye, and will look at 
the spot in the center of the circle in Fig, 3, he will gain an 
approximate idea of how this pond, landscape, etc., would 
appear to the fish. The objects around the circle show other 
fish, pads, things onthe bottom, etc. The overlapping of the 
two sets of images has not been shown, as it could not be in 
a diagram without a loss of clearness and a tendency to con- 
fusion. 

One point more. These conditions described exist as such 
only when the surface of the water is calm. Whea broken 
by waves the two sets of images are being continually 
mingled. It is very much as if one stood before an open 
window surveying a landscape, while one in the room above 
was pouring down a shower of broken mirrcrs in front of 


‘ the window. It can be easily understood that che landscape, 


the reflection of the room behind, flashes of light and all 
objects would be a confused mass of images, indiscrimi- 
nately mixed and changing. Something very similar to 
this would be the case with the fish looking up at the surface 
broken by waves. 

From recent experiments undertaken by French savans in 
the lake of Geneva, it was found by the aid of photography 
that in that lake at a depth of over 160 meters (over 500 feet), 
when it was aclear day above, there was as much light as in 
a clear night without moon. The amount which penetrates, 
of course, varies with the clearness of the water. From 
this it would be safe to say that in our clear streams and 
lakes, up to 25 feet in depth, the water is as full of light and 
— seen in, as a foggy day outside. Anglers do not 
realize how clearly and well fish see in their proper element. 
When the water is very clear there is no reason why a fish 
should not see a fly or bait nearly as well as an angler, and 
at a great distance. 

From this we can easily see how important it is to fish 
with fine neat tackle. A fish can see all the tackle and its 
arrangements as well in the water as the angler iv the air. 
Leaders therefore should be as fine as consistent with safety. 
The color is not of so much importance. If you are going 
to cast in open water hold the gut against the sky and pick 
out the tint least visible; if on a tree-shaded stream a dark 
tint is best. A very dark tint in open water is bad. In bait- 
fishing white transparent gut is best. 

Also fish see far less of the colors of flies than anglers 
think, and, for that matter, of natural insects also. For in- 
stance, hold one of your flies against a dull sky and look at 
it from below. Tae lower part is poorly illuminated and re- 
flects little light, consequently there is very little color seen. 
A white fly is best seen, for it reflects all the light it receives. 
The shape appears very distinctly, and if the wings are of a 
transparent feather then a color is visible, but often quite a 
different one in the transmitted light from what is seen by 
reflected light. The hackle gives generally quite a good deal 
of color, and is of more importance in the make-up of a fly 
than it is generally credited with. 

As a matter of fact, flies are generally gotten upon a 
totally wrong ptinciple. They are tied with reference as to 
how they appear tous on our tables, without any reference 
as to how they may appear under altered conditions to the 
fish. That we have good ones is due to the fact that out of 
a thousand ties some hits must be made. Two flies that look 
alike on the table, when held against the sky might appear 
quite different, and yet this is the way a fish seesthem. The | 
wings of one might be transparent, which would not be 
noticed on the table; but when held against the sky thi 
would show a color (and possibly quite a different tint froio' 
what it has upon the table), while the wing of the other 
opaque and the whole fly looks almost black. Then, agair 
if the fly is sunk below the surface it would appear to th 
fish as it does ordinarily to us. 

These points have been commented on because they are toc 
generally neglected. iN 

It has been recently stated that fish are near-sighted. Thi ‘‘ 
seems unreasonable. A near-sighted fish would be as badly*” 
off as a near-sighted man and worse, for the fish could noi 
obtain glasses, It is argued from the density of the medium - 
and the convexity of the fishes’ eyes. The density of the 
medium, water, has nothing to do with it. Rays of light 
move in straight lines and act alike in mediums of every 
density provided they are homogeneous, which we know 
water to be. Thus objects are seen in all mediums alike, 
provided they are equally transparent, without regard to 
density. 

Moreover it must be proved that the image produced by 
the crystalline lens of the eye does not fall upon the retina 
at its proper focal distance. The convexity of the lens 
amounts to nothing if only the retina is at the right distance. 
In respect to looking at objects out of the water while he is 
in it, myopia might possibly be of benefit toa fish; but it 
would be enormously disadvantageous to him in respect to his 
immediate relations and interests and faculties are generally 
developed for such purposes. PERCYVAL. 


TROUTING LONG AGO. 


] E have been kindly permitted to look over the record 
of a famous sportsman who fished Long Island 
waters many years ago, but only began to keep a record of 


\ 


his fishing in 1823. 1 was the journal of Gen. Henry Floyd- 
Jones, father of the present well-known gentlemen who live 
on the old estates, on the south side, and who inherit the 
love of angling that their father and his brother Thomas 
Floyd-Joues left them. Massapequa Lake then, as now, was 
famous for its trout, and all the streams were well stocked. 
The record says: ‘ 

‘“A morning’s sport on June 28, 1823, yielded three dozen 
fine trout from Stump Pond, Suffoik county. March 24, 
1824, Capt. Jokn Livingston, John Kartright and H. Floyd- 
Jones, killed eighty trout, remarkable fine ones. That year 
took four fine trout in Jackson’s Pond, Jerusalem. June, 
1825, Thomas Floyd-Jones and H. Floyd-Jones fished with 
success in Stump Pond, find you can fish there best with 
ground bait.” a 

In 1826 the brotbers ‘‘took thirty fish at Stump Pond, fish 
in these waters not fine. Followed Mill’s Pond below where 
the fish have access to salt water through Smithtown River, 
they are large and fine flavor, the fish in all these waters are 
lively and make fine sport. * * * Feb. 29, 1828, the 
earliest fishing in these waters, we killed twenty-six trout, 
but they were poor. Feb. 26, 1829, still cold in the pond; 
caught 40 fish weighing 36 pounds at Sam Carman’s. March 
4, 1831, at Sam Carman’s Pond, caught 19 trout, weight 17% 
pounds. T. Floyd-Jones, two trout, one 1 pound 10 ounces, 
the other 1 pound 11 ounces; Mr. Hamblin one, 2 pounds 2 
ounces. Henry Wyckoff killed a trout weighing 2} pounds,” 

“Feb. 29, 1832, Dr. Kertright and H. Floyd-Jones killed 
24 trout in Stump Poud, largest 1 pound 14 ounces.” On 
March 15, 1832, the same persons ‘‘at Snediker’s, in the creek 
near Islip, killed 14 fish weighing 18 pounds.” On April 2, 
same year, ‘‘clear and windy, six rods from flume at 
Homan’s Pond, Middle Island, ‘Thomas Floyd-Jones and Dr. 
Kartright killed in one hour 15 trout weighing 224 pounds, 
the largest of these fish weighed 2} pounds,* this is as fine 
sport as ever had on Long Island. 

On the 18th of February, 1833, they took 18 trout at Islip, 
the largest weighing 1 pound, and next morning captured 
82 fish in three hours, three of them weighing a pound each. 
April 5, 1835, the same gentlemen killed 50 fine fish at Stump 
Pond, and the journal says: ‘‘About this time an English-- 
man killed 100 trout, a good fisherman but not an honorable 


*Mount made a painting of this fish, which is now in the possession. 
of Mr. William Floyd-Jones at Massapequa. 
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sportsman; he pickled the fish and sent them to town.” Two 


po i 
. “took 28 trout in the creek at 
oa Ee ed ay unds and one weighing 1% 


i ighing 2 
ae 8 = . Floyd-Jones ‘“‘fished a short 
distance from them, only took one that weighed 3 pounds 2 


ounces. ; , , 
The first record of fly-fishing appears in the journal under 
date of July 20, 1888, as follows: “Edward Floyd Jones 
killed with fly 24 trout near the reeds in T. Floyd Jones's 
creek.” March 17, 1889, ‘“‘Returned from Albany to fish in 
Islip; no fish. I will state what Mr. William Townsend told 
me, and it can be relied on, that he caught in Buckram 
Pond belonging to Thomas Cox, one trout weighing 5 
4 Nathaniel Smith took one east of Patchogue, 


ds. Capt. hog 
2] Creek, which weighed 7} pounds. Mr. Smith is a 
hatcan be relied upon. William Buckner, of New 


entleman t s : 
York, killed a trout in Stump Pond, in 1816, that weighed 


4 pounds 6 ounces, and in 1838 Mr. Kneeland took a trout in 
Islip Creek weighing 3 pounds 6 ounces; at thesame time he 
took four fish that weighed 11 pounds. A trout was caught 
with a spear in the Forge River, Moriches, in 1838, weighing 
44 pounds. Samuel Carman, now living, caught with a net, 
in 1828, a fish in his mill flume that was called by some a 
trout, but must have been a salmon, weighing 14 pounds. 
This fish may have been lost from some fishing smack on its 
way to New York or strayed from the Kennebeck of his own 
free will. William Onderdonk says his brother, Andrew, 
caught a trout at Hempstead Harbor, lower pond, that 
weighed 4 pounds. Mr. Seaton took, in Sam Carman’s pond, 
a trout whose weight was 3 pounds 2 ounces. Mr. Perris 
took a trout in Carman’s River whose weight was 4 pounds 
4 ounces; the place is called Perris Hole. Andrew Glover 
took a trout in Carman’s River whose weight was 4 pounds 
2 ounces, in 1822. In 1819 Mr. Seaton took one weighing 
3 pounds 14 ounces.” 

“In 1800, an English lady, Mrs. Crow, took a trout that 
weighed 4 pounds 6 ounces. This lady had the pleasure of 
taking the largest trout ever taken out of these waters. 
March 17, 1839, T. F.-J. and H. F.-J. took in Islip River 
seven fish, one of them, caught by H. Floyd Jones, the 
largest trout I have ever taken, although I have fished these 
waters for 40 years; it weighed 24 pounds. August, 1639, 
took 22 very fine fish in my creek with fly. Aug. 26, 1839, 
took 40 trout with fly in my creek. * * * In 1832, Mr. 
Hamlin took 24 trout in Carman’s Creek weighing 38 pounds, 
one of three pounds 8 ounces, the largest he ever caught; % 
of them weighed 3 pounds each. In 1842. Charles Clinton 
took in Massapequa Lake, old brick house stream, at ouce 
fishing with minnows, 1 trout 2} pounds, and in all 17 fish 
weighing 18% pounds. Ang. 20, 1842, took 14 fish with fly 
in my creek, 3 of them where I could see the stars shining.” 

“In November, 1842, was taken in Moriches Bay in a gill- 
net, by John Raynor and Isaac Bishop, 4 salmon weighing 7 
or 8 pounds; this is worthy of remark, as salmon have never 
been taken before in South Bay. 1843, H. Floyd-Jones and 
brother, at Fire Place, took 6 fish weighing 11 pounds 2 
ounces, and on the 21st of April, I and E. Floyd-Jones took 
12 fish in Massapequa Lake which weighed 20 pounds, one 
of 28 pounds and 2 fish of 2 pounds each.” 

“1850, went to Sam Carman’s but did not wet my line; 
not many fish taken. Fine fishing this spring in my creek. 
Of those taken in Massapequa Lake, 1 weighed 2 pounds, 1 
3%, by T. F.-J. * * * Good fishing this year in the lake. 
1850, 14 trout with fly in my creek.” 





REFLECTIONS ON THE CATFISH. 


T= is the way the London Saturday Review lifts up its 
hands in horror at the catfish: ‘Our institutions are 
indeed being Americanized. In some respects Britannia 
capta has even outrun her conqueror, and it is possible, 
though we hope improbable, that the land of the New Yerk 
Herald may have to complain of the Anglicizing of her news- 
papers. But from one American institution our country is 
free—long may it be untouched by the invaders! It seems 
almost incredible that any one should wish to introduce the 
accursed catfish to our native shores. Yet we read, with 
horror, that ‘a consignment of catfish has been received by 
the National Fishculture Association from the Fish Commis- 
sion of the United States.’ Is America to be allowed to ex- 
port the paupers and criminals of her brooks and rivers into 
our innocent waters? If mere sport is the object of the 
National Fisheulture Association, perhaps they intend to set 
a dogfish at the catfish, and enjoy the brutal pleasures of the 
one-sided conflict. The Council, according to the Feld, 
‘will not introduce these or any strange fish into English 
waters without full knowledge and consideration.’ This 
sounds too much like Mr. Gladstone’s reserves about the 
House of Lords. The Council will think twice, or even 
thrice, before introducing catfish. Perish the thought! One 
might as well say that cholera, or pellagra, or the plague, or 
the Colorado beetle, or the man-eating tiger will not be in- 
troduced ‘without full knowledge and consideration.’ 

‘In the first place almost all of these acclimatizations are 
errors. People in charge of our rivers should be like hostesses 
who ‘don’t introduce.’ Where trout exist you can do 
nothing but harm by bringing in parvenus. Some lunatics 
brought in pike in certain Scotch waters. The consequence 
is that trout are like the Paleoithic peoples after an irruption 
of men in the Bronze Age—that is to say all but extermin- 
ated. Even grayling should be left where they are natives. 
They have come into the Clyde, where they are despised and 
detested, more or less by the Caledonians, who indeed de- 
spite their hospitality, rarely receive such strangers gladly. 
And grayling, the ladies of the waters, are not to be com- 
pared to the hideous, voracious, plebeian, un-English cat- 
fish, whose very name condemns it. Even birds, beasts and 
insects comparatively harmless at home—sparrows, rabbits, 
and so forth—do inestimable mischief when planted in Amer-. 
ica, Australia or New Zealand. The catfish, the white cat- 
fish, is deperately ugly, ‘a garbage-eating, bottom-feeder, ill- 
looking, of no consideration in the matter of sport, and not 
worthy of introducing where it would eat up the food of our 
own fishes,’ and provably eat up our own fishes as well. 
From a passing notice in ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ we 
guess that the catfish may grow to about the size 
of a man of middle height. If this be so even bathing 
would be unsafe in rivers infested by catfish. From Mr. 
Frank Stockton’s account in ‘Rudder Grange,’ of the cap- 
ture of a catfish, we infer that the incident resembles the 
catching of a tartar. Of course, if the brute does not rise 
to fly, it will cause less annoyance to anglers of the right 
sort; but over here it might change its habits and acquire a 
passion for black gnats or March browns. As to its edible 
qualities, the catfish is said to resemble the eel, and that is 
saying enough. We have a sufficiency of eels, and need not 
reinforce our ‘food stuffs’ with catfish. ‘At present they are 










































































curiosities on view;’ we wish that they could be exhibited 
stuffed. Perhaps a pair of catfish may escape from South 


Kensington through the waters with floating electric Jights, 


may reach the Serpentine, may invade the river, may push 
their way into the Kennett, the Wandle, and so forth, and 
finally the kitten fish of the species may even get into the 
Tweed, and the melancholy mewing of the catfish will be 
heard where the swan on sweet St. Mary’s Loch pitches into 
the angler. There is, were it wanted, another proof of the 
folly of those acclimatizations. Because Wordsworth put a 
property swan on St. Mary’s, impracticable real swans have 
been introduced, and, like the catfish, they are distinguished 


nuisances.” 
Punch breaks out in rhyme as follows: 


Oh, do not bring the catfish here; 
The catfish is a name of fear, 

Oh, spare each stream and spring. 
The Kennet swift, the Wandle clear, 
The lake, the loch, the broad, the mere, 

From that detested thing! 


The catfish is a hideous beast, 

A bottom-feeder that doth feast 
Upon unholy bait; 

He’s no addition to your meal. 

He’s rather richer than the eel, 
And ranker than the skate! 


His face is broad, and flat and glum; 

He’s like some monstrous miller’s thumb; 
He’s bearded like the pard. 

Beholding him, the grayling tiee, 

The trout take refuge in the sea, 
The gudgeons go on guard! 


He grows into a startling size; 

The British matron *twould surprise, 
And raise her burning blush. 

To see white catfish, large as man, 

Through what the bards call ‘‘waters wan 
Come with an ugly rush! 


They say the catfish climbs the trees, 

And robs the roosts, and, down the breeze, 
Prolongs his catterwaul, 

Ah, leave him in his Western flood, 

Where Mississippi churns the mud; 
Don’t bring him here at all! 


” 


The American regard for the ‘‘catty,”’ often affectionately 


called bullhead, has been sung in prose by the Chicago 
News in this wise: The original bullhead is essentially a 
game fish, and it takes a native Missourian to cope with him 
successfully. Other men may catch him, but none as 
dextrously and swiftly as a Missourian. Six other men, 
with bamboo poles, silver plated reels, and fly-hooks, may 
beat a Missouri bayou from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M. and not get 
a nibble; then a long-haired, flat-footed, lop-eared Missourian 
will happen along with a bob line, pin book and an old- 
fashioned angleworm, and in less than half an hour will 
haul out a string of buliheads, each bullhead with horns on 
him like a series of Christmas-tree cornucopie, and a voice 
like one of tie chorus singers in a Wagner opera. We 
wish our fish commission would invent some means of 
preserving in the imported bullheads those characteristics 
which distinguish the original species. The kind now 
spawned in L[llinois watcrs are a degenerate race, and their 
flesh is as watery, insipid, and tasteless as their habits are 
effete. The Missouri bullhead, however—the good old 
originals caught up around St. Joe, or in Callaway county, 
or down in the old French district near Ste. Genevieve—hus 
a flavor that is as rich and ripe as the grand old soil in 
which it buries itself when the cottonwood sheds her foliage 
and the storm-king comes riding o'er wold and weir. 


FLY-FISHING FOR BASS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Nearly every married man thinks his wife, his dog and bis 
razor are the best, and it is a fortunate dispensation of Provi- 
dence that men do so think, or they might run away with 
the other man’s wife, or steal his dog, or go to the barber’s 
to be shaved, none of which ever occurs. 

So, too. the fly-caster thinks that some particular fly is the 
ne plus ultra, the indispensable to his success, without which 
dry land would be equally prolific when he wants fish for 
breakfast. 

Like all converts, whether it be to religion, or rearing of 
chickens, or any craze, the enthusiasm of the early fly-caster 
knows no limits until his book is filled with a variety of 
styles, hues and size, that combined resemble a boquet of 
freshly-gathered flowers, enchanting to behold, but wither- 
ing with time and disappearing with experience. 

To assert that a certain kind of fly for certain kind of fish 
will be effective in all waters, is simple nonsense. 

The statement a few years since of Dr. Estes in the For- 
EST AND STREAM, [ think that what is known with him as 
the ‘‘Lake Pepin” fly—a pure yellow—was very successful, 
induced some of our dealers to order a supply, and your 

orrespondent fell in line at once. 

A thorough test proved that it was ‘‘N. G.” in this sec- 
tion, and that fly to-day is part of my boquet and of no other 
use, and other cases might be cited. 

Iam thoroughly satisfied that bass in different sections 
and in different water of same section, differ in their habits, 
as men born and reared in Massachusetts, or in New York 
or Indiana, for instance, although of the same race, differ 
more or less in their language and in many other ways. 

The fly craze struck me only a few years since, but in that 
short time I have had it bad, and bought and bought, and 
given away and destroyed (in fact can hardly resist even now 
‘just to try” some new fangled whim), until 1 have come to 
the conclusion that not to exceed six or seven varieties of fly 
are all that any black bass fisherman needs or can success- 
fully use. 

Be that as it may elsewhere, such has been my experience 
in Central New York. I am also inclined to think that the 
first fly that has been successful with the beginner, ‘‘his 
first love,” so to speak, is very likely to continue his 
favorite, and will always be found in his book, ready for 
use, when flirting with others fails to fill the vacuum. 

A knowledge of the habits of bass, their daily change of 
feeding ground, the condition of the waters, the temperature 
of the weather, the sunshine and the shadow, not forgetting 
your tackle, are of greater importance than variety of flies. 

SYRACUSE. 


“Camp F.LotsamM.”—Battersea, Ont.—I am close to the 
time of breaking camp. Once more Truthful James and [ 
will return, “followed by glory like a shadow.” The Can- 
adian forests are daily adding new hues to their foliage, and 
the Jake shores are resplendent in scarlet and gold, while all 
nature says stay. But our outing has died with the summer 
days, and though we suffer the same fate we go.—Wawa- 
YANDA. 








Surmp as Bait ror Buack Bass.—New York, Aug. 30. 
—Can you inform me if shrimp are a good bait for black 
bass, and whether bass will bite on shrimp if dead? Also 
whether shrimp come put up for keeping some time? After 
my experience last month fishing in Sullivan county, N. Y., 
I learned that nothing was to be despised as a bait. I was 
fishing in a boat during a thunder storm, and had taken 
several bass, but no large ones, and had used up everything 
in the shape of bait I had when I chanced to think of a 
large bull-frog I caught that morning and had put in my 
fish-box in the boat in a tomato can; no sooner thought of 
than done. I hooked the “bull.” who was about four or 
five inches high through the lips, and cast him on the 
waters, expecting that if any returns were received they 
would be satisfactory. It had not been in the water more 
than two minutes before a strike was felt that meant business, 
and upon striking with my rod found he was fast. The 
bass immediately struck out for the deep water, taking out 
about thirty yards of line before he could be snubbed, which 
made him so mad that he jumped up out of the water about 
five feet. He then made two circles round my boat, each 
one smaller than the other, making four jumps. After about 
fifteen minutes I laid him flapping in the net in the bottom 
of my boat, satisfied that a three-pounder was as gamy as a 
larger fish.—C. E. B. [Shrimp are good bait for black bass 
and are best dead as they show better. They may be put up 
in salt. We see large Southern prawns at Mr. Blackford’s 
in Fulton Market, which are put up in some preserving fluid. 
These should be good. } 


Tue Herrines Desert IRELAND.—The most capricious 
of all crops has this year proved unpropitious to [reland. 
The herrings have left Dublin Bay, or rather, they have not 
come into it. The accustomed shoals have lost their geo- 
graphical bearings. The Gulf Stream is possibly te blaine. 
The herrings were generally constant to the bay, and year 
after year came and were caught with dispatch, regularity 
and profit. Other shoal fish showed a tendency to be erratic. 
The sardines were as capricious as ever they could be. You 
never knew where to find them. They abandoned the Bre- 
ton coast, where the fishermen had for many years largely 
welcomed them, and turned up without rhyme or reason 
along the seashore by Rochelle, the inhabitants being quite 
unprepared for their reception, much of this ‘‘si!ver of the 
sea” being hopelessly lost. On another occasion they disap- 
pear altogether, and for the following year pilchards and 
sprats were largely tinned and consumed at breakfast under 
a flattering misnomer. But herrings seem, on the whole, to 
be a faithful fish, and in the average of years come and are 
caught with praiseworthy punctuality. This seascn they 
have altered their route, omitting Ireland from their pro- 
gramme. The Isle of Man and the southwest coast of Scot- 
land are in favor, and at the present moment Dublin is 
actually supplied with herrings shipped over from the oppos- 
ite coast.—Pall Mall Gazette, Aug. 11. 

Torco AND SPEAR.—Bainbridge, Ga, Aug 23.—A few 
days ago J. S. Wigham at night paddled into Still Spring, 
emptying into Spring Creek, a stream abounding in every 
species of fresh-water fish. A blazing torch he carried dis- 
closed hundreds of rock bass playing in the limpid depths 
of the spring. Seizing his gig and placing his torch where 
it would enable him to see his attractive prey, after many 
hours of solid fun he captured twenty enormous fish, weigh- 
ing in the aggregate five hundred pounds. Coming to the 
city, he reported his find to our lovers of piscatorial venture, 
and a party of four was quickly organized, armed and 
equipped. They reached this spring, twenty-two miles dis- 
tant, at 8 o’clock, finding twenty-five other gentlemen on the 
ground. A seine was stretched across the spring run, and 
five boats sped out to the work of death. Until midnight the 
exciting sport went on. Result: Judge O’Neal killed five; 
Chas. Eggerton, five; Rube Cloud, six; Tom Mock, four; 
H. Olivant, two. The largest weighed fifty and the smallest 
twenty-four pounds. The next day Judge O’Neal killed a 
splendid buck. Turkey and deer are quite plentiful in our 
forests at present.—O. G. GUSLEY. 





TROUT IN THE SreERRA NEVEDA.—In a long article on the 
ascent of Mount Whitney, in the San Francisco Bulletin, 
Mr. Thomas Magee says that the Whitney regiou is perhaps 
the very finest fishing region in the Sierra Nevada. They 
are not only numerous but ‘‘magnificent” in their coloring. 
Mr. Magee claims that they were never made to be eaten. 
We wish that he would send us a few pounds of them, in 
season of course, not necessarily for publication, but as an 
evidence of good faith, especially some of those he speaks of 
‘in the Kern River and Kern Lake, large trout weighing 
one pound and a half to four pounds.” If these are care- 
fully packed in ice and sent in a refrigerator car, express 
paid, we will cheerfully give him our unpurchasable opinion 
on the question of their having been made to be eaten. By 
the way, we havea paper on angling in the Mt. Whitney 
country, and will publish it in an early number. 


Sishculture. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


THE USE OF THE THROWING-STICK BY ES- 
QUIMAUX. 
[Read before the American Fisheries Society by Prof. O. T. Mason.] 

)\}VERYTHING that exists should have a reason for its 

existence; so I must tell you why I am before you to- 
day. Prof. Goode, the Assistant Director of this Museum, 
came up on my balcony the other day and asked meif I would 
not read a short paper to you on some one of my stuclies con- 
nected with fishing among the savage people of the world. 
So it is at Prof. Goode’s request that I am here this afternoon 
to say a few words about the use of the instrument known as 
the throwing-stick by the Esquimau in fishing. 

In the east north range ot the National Museum you will 
see many specimens of modern appartus for capturing fish, 
and probably in the next case you will see the savage appar- 
atus for the same purpose; and you will be astonished over 
and over again at the similarity between the modern and sayv- 
age forms. 

Scarcely a week passes in which some Patent Office Ex- 
aminer does not come to the Museum to examine the collec- 
tions to see whether that for which a patent has been claimed 
is not merely a duplicate of something invented years and 
years ago. Patents have been claimed for things used in the 
days of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

ne of the most interesting implements invented by savages 
is the little wooden instrument which I am now going toshow 
and explain to you. 

In Southwestern Greenland, the eastern part of Labrador, 
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mouth of McKenzie River, Pt. Barrow, Bristol Bay, Norton 
Sound and Kodiak Island this instrument is in use. From 
Sitka to Columbia River grow the great cedar trees, out of 
which these immense dugout canoes are made, in which the 
navigator carries a long spear twelve or fifteen feet in length, 
and on the end of that a harpoon used for whales. 

The Esquimau almost lives in his kyak or skin boat and is 
so securely fastened in that any accident to the boat is certain 
death tohim. Were he to use his spear alone in making a lunge 
he would overturn his boat and expose himsel to great danger. 
So he is compelled to make use of some means which will 
both answer the purpose of giving the required force to his 
spear, and avoid the danger incurred without its use. Hecan- 
not use the bow in giving the required force to the spear, ne- 
cessary in harpooning the seal. It is very difficult to use either 
a bow or firearm in a boat. So he is driven to the use of this 
invention, happily hitting upon the device of the throwing- 
stick. 

The principle upon which the instrument is used is this: The 
fisher takes the throwing stick in his right hand usually, with 
the s firmly pressed down in the groove of the stick with 
the fingers. e then brings it up, throwing it a little back 
over the right shoulder. There is a little hook, generally of 
ivory, at the upper end of the groove of the stick in which the 
spear rests, which fits in a notch made in the end of the spear. 
After getting the weapon in position, without moving his 
body, he gives a swift and abrupt motion forward, the spear 
darting from the throwing-stick with great rapidity, the 
fingers having been raised to allow its passage. 

An interesting fact has grown out of the study of the throw- 
ing-stick, namely, that it is in use in only three different 
regions of the world. In Australia in a very simple form, with 
a hole for the fore finger: in South America and among the 
Esquimaux of North America; in those three localities alone is 
it used. 

{ shall give you a brief description of some individual speci- 
mens, and let you look at the others when I am through talk- 
ing. We will commence with this one from Greenland (show- 
ing specimen). There is a groove for the spear, notches on 
opposite sides for thumb and forefinger, a small hole midway 
in the groove near the notches for a peg which is inserted in 
the shaft of the spear. Instead of a hock at the opposite end 
there is an oblique hole in the ivory into which another peg 
near the end of the spear fits. The next is from Cumberland 
Gulf (showing specimen). Very clumsy and roughly made, a 
groove for the spear, a hole for the forefinger, a notch for the 
thumb, also three notches on opposite side for the fingers. A 
goose-spear is also used with this one, which when thrown at 
the goose just as likely hits the gander. Ungava Bay (showing 
specimen). Shaped very much like a fiddle-head, a hole for 
the forefinger. The bend is a great advantage to the hunter, 
as it increases the facility of launching the weapon, and a 
spear when used with this will go a great distance. Mouth of 
McKenzie River (showing specimen). Most primitive of all the 
collection; a very rude furrow for the spear, a hole for the 
forefinger. 

The Anderson River is the dividing line between the eastern 
and western Esquimaux. From that line going westward and 
then southward the throwing-stick improves very rapidly. 
The form begins to greatly resemble the razor strop handle, 
with hook or peg at the end of the groove for catching the 
notch in the end of the spear, groove, hole for the forefinger, 
notch for the thumb, and in some instances ivory pegs are in- 
serted, thus making spaces for the fingers, affording a better 

rasp. 

” i great headlands project out into the water, thus 
creating barriers among the people and causing sharp dividing 
lines and differences in the forms and degree of elaboration of 
the throwing-stick. After passing the Island of Nunivak, the 
finger hole disappears, and is not again seen until we come to 
Kodiak Island toward the east. From one of the Aleutian 
Islands we havea left-handed throwing-stick with hole for 
the forefinger, and another left-handed specimen from Nuni- 
vak, razor strop handle, no hole for foretinger, thumb notch 
and pegs on opposite side maxing finger spaces. 

I will not try to tell you how far back in the past thisinven- 
tion must have been made. References are made in old clas- 
sical literature to one or two forms of contrivances for givin; 
additional force to weapons used in throwing or darting, an 
I think probably this device is the descendant or offspring of 
something of that kind for giving additional momentum, 
rather than a transformation of the bow. 

By using the throwing-stick with the spear the force is given 
to that weapon which the bow gives the arrow, or the sling 
to the missile thrown. So that this little instrument lends its 
aid in the three regions mentioned, supplying a great need, 
probably to be met by no other means. 


Che Fennel. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 

FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 22, 23, 24 and 25.—Dog Show of the Milwaukee Exposition As- 
sociation. John D. Olcott, Superintendent, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 2.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Southern 
Ohio Fair Association. H. Anderson, Secretary, Dayton, O. 

Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1.—Twelfth Dog Show of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Poultry Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. Elben, ote. 

Oct. 6, 7,8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. E. Comfort, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9¥.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society. S. E. Hawley, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 7, 8 and 9.—Dog Show of the York County Agricultural Soci- 
= — ries close Sept. 28. A.C, Krueger, Superintendent, Wrights- 
ville, Pa. 

Oct. 8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Stafford Agricul- 
tural Society. R. S. Hicks, Secretary, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 9.—Second Annual Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hoboken, N. J 

Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field Trials Associa- 
A. A. Whipple, Secre- 


tion, at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. 
tary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 
A. Coster, Seeretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

November.—Fourth Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 
Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, Secretary. 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Ts AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 2588. 


PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB.—Philadelphia, Aug. 
28, 1885.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Mr. Geo. Esherick has 
been elected treasurer of the Philadelphia Kennel Club in place 


of Mr. L. Shuster, Jr., resigned.—E. Comrort, Secretary. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


WESTERN FIELD TRIALS ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
We telegraphed you yesterday that Col. W. E. Hughes, of 
Dallas, Texas; E. C. Sterling, St. Louis, Mo., and_D. C. Ber- 
gundthal, of Indianapolis, Ind., had been appointed judges for 
this association’s trials to be run at Abilene, Kan., the week 
beginning Nov. 9, 1885, which we now confirm. 
he prospects are very flattering for a successful meeting. 
The membership list is being lengthened daily, and we hope 
to see the association placed upon a firm basis for coming 
years. Let all of those interested send in their names. 
Thank your paper for the kind notices received. 
A, A. WHIPPLE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 26. 


STANDARD REVISION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Can any of the gentlemen lately appointed to revise the 
standard of the English greyhound kindly inform the writer 
how long this breed of dog bas been bred in Great Britain and 
how long since the race has been at all prominent here, and if 
it is possible that the dog has been used in America for cours- 
ing to such an extent as to warrant any change in construction 
of his physical makeup? 

Will one of the committee on harriers state how many 
ro bred dogs of this strain he hasseen in the United States? 

refer to the pure English harrier, not the mongrel foxhound 
and beagle cross commonly termed harrier here. Further, will 
any sportsman in the United States not on such committee 
answer the same question? . 

Can any of the gentlemen on any of the terrier standard 
changing committees inform the readers of FOREST AND STREAM 
why it is that as these breeds have all originated in Great 
Britain and attained their high standard of excellence, we 
should not accept the present points for judging laid down? 

Bonp. 


SHOW DISTEMPER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Aug. 27 Mr. J. M. Fronefield, Jr., denies that 
Glench Elcho had distemper at the Philadelphia show last May, 
and hastens to contradict me, for fear that my charge will be 
the means of keeping exhibitors away from the coming Phila- 
delphia show. I am sorry i did not mark the Irish setter that 
did have distemper, in the catalogue. And I don’t think that 
Mr. Fronefield will deny that there was an Irish setter in the 
puppy class down with distemper during the last three days 
of the show. I am sorry that my article appeared in A. K. R. 
as it was not sent for publication, and 1 so requested, for I 
would be one of the last ones to do or say ought that would 
injure the Philadelphia show. Iam under obligations to the 
management of the late show for favors shown me while there. 
But I think it the duty of the veterinarian to have removed 
at once ry 4 subjects of distemper. I was appealed to by the 
owner of this Irish setter to enter a protest against his remain- 
ing, as he, the owner of the dog, had requested the privilege of 
removing him and had been refused to do so. The dog was 
benched the third or fourth dog north of my Flora H. I may 
be wrong as to name, but in subject Iam correct. Was it not 
Gerald? If this article meets the eye of the owner of the dog 
that was afflicted with distemper and that made the request 
to me [ ask him to corroborate my statement. I don’t suppose 
there ever was a dog show without its after results of dis- 
temper, and I don’t doubt for one moment that those in charge 
of the Philadelphia show were any more negligent than the 
management of other dog shows. In conclusion [ wish to say 
I don’t court any paper controversy on the subject, but will 
ask Mr. Fronefield to say am I right or wrong in saying there 
was a red Irish setter down with distemper? I say there was 
such a subject, if I am wrong as to name of dog. 

i R. HousEL. 


Watsontown, Pa., Aug. 28. 


WITH ST. BERNARDS AT THE HOSPICE. 


ie returned from a delightful visit to the Hospice 
: but a week before the Crystal Palace show, I naturally 
often compared, in my own mind, the St. Bernards as they 
are in their old mountain home, with the St. Bernards as they 
appeared before me in the show ring. The few thoughts sug- 
gested to me by the comparison may not be out of place in 
your columns. I do not give them with the view, on my part, 
of introducing debatable matter, neither do [ give them in a 
dogmatic manner, but simply as the thoughts pressed on me 
by the coincidences of seeing the best specimens of the St. 
Bernard at home and abroad, practically, at the same time. 
First of all let me a" a word about The ae du Grand St. 
Bernard and the Holy Fathers there. Though fatiguing early 
in the season, it is nevertheless best to make the visit before 
the snows melt. You see everything as it usually is. The 
idea given by a visit—say in August—is not more correct than 
would that be toatraveler from the Alps of the Trossachs 
seen in the depth of winter and covered with snow. Leaving 
the mules about half a mile from the Cantine de Proz, after a 
long tramp, we were greeted on arrival, good humoredly, by 
the dogs. Ineed not describe The Hospice; many of your 
readers know it as well asI do. Suffice it to say we were re- 
ceived most kindly by the monks. The wants of the inner 
man—and outer man, too, for we were wet through—were 
even luxuriously attended to; after which we were invited to 
have a look at the dogs. Thus, with agreeable conversation 
and information readily given, the evening was passed. It was 
very cold, and it was hard to realize it was midsummer; but 
after a warm at the fire, a good night’s rest closed the day. 
The five o’clock bell for mass woke everybody. I will not 
attempt to describe the scene. Readers can imagine the 
snow-clad Alps with the morning sun shining in full splendor. 
After mass and breakfast the dogs were let out for our grati- 
fication, and off they went over the snow in the most business- 
like manner, as if on errands of mercy bent, appearing quite 
a when they found the monks were not following, 
and that their day’s work was not to begin just yet. There 
is a tradition and religious halo surrounding these dogs; but I 
know there is also a certain amount of incredulity with many 
people who do not hesitate to brand the religious part of it as 
superstition, and the traditions as false; but that the Holy 
Fathers do a good work, and that their dogs help in it, there 
can be no question. I have heard people say—‘‘What! fifteen 
monks and seven or eight dogs living at the highest perman- 
ently inhabited spot in Europe doing good! hat is their 
sphere of usefulness?” It is not my object to write what can 
be read in the guide books, but the Pass of the Great St. Bern- 
ard is historical as the highway into Italy. Travellers who 
can afford it, can nowrush by railway along the Gotthard 
route—but for poor travellers this pass is still the best way. 
They cannot afford guides, and those of us who, with guides, 
know what a false step may do, can easily understand how 
many slip—to be found no more alive—or to be rescued. P 
Who rescues? or if the poor traveler perishes, who finds his 
body? and in a reverent way carries it and takes care of it 
until—the chance of identification gone—the melting of the 
snow in the valleys allows decent sepulture. The rescued, of 
course, go about their business; those found too late to rescue 
during this past winter numbers thirty-seven, men and women. 
At my request one of the fathers took us to the morgue, where, 
true enough, I counted that number. The quantities of human 
bones found from time to time tell the tale of those lost—that 
are never found again, dead or alive. One St. Bernard dog— 
not belonging, however, to the Hospice du Grand St. Ber- 
nard—had, I was informed more than once, saved this winter, 
somewhere in the Rhone Glacier district, seventeen travelers. 
I have said this much to show there is enough evidence, well 
authenticated, to justify me in saying there is a religious halo 
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still round the St. Bernard dog; it is not su ion; the tra- 
ditions of him are not false, and he comes a a pl ; 
However, if any man desires further proof, let him spend a 
winter at the Hospice. If he survives it, let him write ex- 
periences in the Live Stock Journal. 

Somehow or other there is an idea that the monks have no 
good dogs, as we should call them. [ use the word “ ” in 
the way an English breeder and exhibitor would use it. This 
was an error. I was agreeabl I think I may 
safely say there is noone kennel in England that can turn 
out seven or eight full-grown dogs to match this number at 
The Hospice. They are so full of quality—and no other word 
conveys the meaning. It seems to me the life they lead, the 
work they do, the intelligence they are constantly called upon 
to exercise, give them an expression which is very, very rare 
in England. Is this far fetched when we consider the one 
dog bred, born, reared and trained at The Hospice, and the 
other too often bred among dvg shows, taken to this show 
and that during papseee. and in after years, should he 
survive, alternating between forcing foods, dog shows, eczema 
and physic? [ was more than ever forcibly struck with the 
fact that a St. Bernard is not a dog to be t shut upin a 
kennel, and it reminded me of one of my own dogs which I 
usually take in my rambles; he was twice the dog for intelli- 
gence after an excursion among the Welsh mountains and 
Snowdon, and now knows as well asI do when we are off, 
and selects his railway carriage with as much judgment as 
any other gentleman. But this by the way. 

Their pups are born and partly reared in the valley, and 
come - to their future home in the warmer weather, and so 
gradually get acclimatized for the winter. The monks keep 
the best. The greater proportion of those they sell, they told 
me, go to Russia. Perhaps some of your ers can inform 
us whether they are there kept and bred pure, and, if so, what 
a Russian St. Bernard is iike, or whether they cross them? 
am inclined to think the latter. 

As everybody knows, the short-eoated is what the monks 
like best on account of the work the dogs have to do, though 
—probably owing to the climate, their short coat is longer than 
our short coat—not so mastiff-like. They do not condemn 
the long-coated; they had one in their kennel, but more for 
fancy than anything else. Many were nicely marked, as we 
should call them. One of the most valuable was brindle. I soon 
saw their opinion of him when | asked if they would sell him; 
another was all white, except a patch, on ear, I think. There 
was a good deal of white. All had single or double dew claws; 
and I was answered by the monks, when —"s their opinion 
of adog without dew claws, “not good.” They appear to 
place equal value on single as on double dew claws, and [ often 
received the reply ‘‘not the true race” when I elsewhere asked 
an opinion as to no dew claws. They attach an papunane to 
the carriage of the tail, but they have the same difficulty with 
the ears that we have. The dogs at he Hospice are not so 
large as some of our largest, though, omitting these, up to our 
average—but their bitches are fully up to ours. I saw one 
bitch, I think quite as big as any bitch in England, Judging 
from the quality of their dogs and the size and quality of their 
bitches, [ should say they are cultivating their breed, and the 
next time I go I shall expect to seelargerdogs. With all their 
exercise and isolation they sometimes lose a valuable dog. I 
received a letter from The Hospice only yesterday saying a dog 
was dying which I had ho soon to have seen in my ken- 
nels. From what they told me their dogs are longer coming 
to maturity, their growth not stopping so soon as ours by sev- 
eral months. This is probably owing to their pups being less 
forced than ours are. 

There is an expression, character, and nobility of head 
among the dogs not easily forgotten; and as you come away 
you feel inclined, involuntarily, to raise your hat to the old 
Patricians among them; and as for the Holy Fathers—well, 

ou feela regret at leaving—a regret that time should so fast 
ea flown. You come away with an affection for them, and 
reverence for their abode. 

I saw a few good dogs elsewhere in Switzerland—names are 
invidious—but the position of one gentleman in the St. Bern- 
ard world, as the re-founder of the race, to whom we are all 
indebted, almost demands I[ should mention by name. I re- 
ferto Mr. Heinrich Schumacher. He is as courteous as ever, 
and a long life of St. Bernard breeding has not damped his 
enthusiasm. 

Now, after all this, what about St. Bernards in England? 
I contend we must either adopt the historic, traditional—and 
religious if you like—St. Bernard with all his prestige, and 
having adopted him, breed up to the same points as are con- 
sidered to be correct by the best breeders in his native land. 
Or alter the points as 7 like—breed to the altered points— 
but call him the English St. Bernard. We must adopt him in 
his entirety, or let ours be a rival. No doubt much of the 
interest and popularity attaching to the dog in this country 
exists on account of his connection with the Hospice and the 
noble work he has done for centuries; in fact, his nobility and 
prestige. The St. Bernard minus this, would, notwithstand- 
ing his magnificent proportions, not be the dog he nowis. I 
say stick to the old type. Let them be as big as possible, 
but we must not sacrifice quality for size. On the grounds 
I have given, dew claws are, to say the least of it, very 
important. In color we need not be frightened at white; 
there is no doubt that too much white is better than too 
ittle. I think we ought to encourage more than we do, 
the smooth-coated. The rough are equally pure, but inasmuch 
as the smooth-coated are the favorites at the Hospice, to main- 
tain the complete unity of type between the dogs at The Hos- 
pice and oursin England, we hear of every pupof a litter 
being ‘‘enormous,” ‘sure prize-taker,” etc.; as if every dog, 
any more than every child, is born to fame; and a very brisk 
trade is therefore done anywhere within the reach of the 
Great St. Bernard or a snow-capped mountain, in pups. Many 
come through England on their way to America I was told. © 

I now revert to dew-claws, because I know many who, if 
they have read so far, will have said: ‘‘Why! the old Barry 
had none.” It sounds a weak case to say he had, but that 
they were cut off by the artist who stuffed him. Such, how- 
ever was the fact. I knowI amon debatable ground, so 
quote verbatim from a letter received a few days since: 
“Barry, qui se trouve au Musée de Berne, n'a point de ‘dew- 
claws,’ mais je suppose que Vartiste qui la dépoullé, ne con- 
naissait pas Vimportance de ‘double claws,’ et qwil les a cou- 
pées par Vignorance. Les Conventuales qui ont amene Barry 
vivant. A 1815 del’ Hospice jusqu’a Berne m’ont assuré en 1866 
qwil avait ‘double claws,’ et le Prieur, le Clavendier, et tout 
ces messieurs, m’ont rassuré en 1866, 1868, et 1869, quils n’ele- 
vent point, de chiens qui n’ont pas ‘double claws.’” 

I have not given the name of my informant out of courtesy, 
as it was a private letter; but I may say he is known person- 
ally to some St. Bernard men, and by name and reputation to 
all. Be this as it may, there is no question Schumacher’s 
Barry had single dew claws, and there is no doubt whatever 
that no breeder of any standing would now breed from a dog 
deficient in these, and from the latter [ have quoted this was 
the case twenty years since. If any of your readers are at 
Berne, and have an hour or two to spare at the staticn, I 
should advise them to walk to the museum and see the old 
Barry, and then take a cab and drive over to Hollingen and 
see Schumacher’s Barry—that is, all that remains of them. 

There are epochs in the histories of nations and indi- 
viduals, and there are epochs in the history of the St. 
Bernard dog. The snowstorm of 1812 was an epoch; the 
revival of the breed by Schumacher was an epoch; the 
introduction into England was an epoch; the Crystal 
Palace show of 1885 was an epoch, by virtue of the sale of 
Plinlimmon for something like gs., for, after all, it was not 
a fancy price, simply market price, plus enterprise. English 
St. Bernard breeders must now halt and take stock; our 
American cousins are in earnest. When will be the next 
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THE RANCOCAS KENNELS. 


HE distinguished position which Mr. Pierre Lorillard has 
in the sporting world through the medium of 
his world-famous racing stable, located on his Rancocas Farm, 
N. J., portends to be further augmented by his 


achiev 


at Jobstown, . 
entey into the canine world. 
has ) 

and well-trained sporting dogs. 
his magnificent estate in 


For many years Mr. Lori 


On becoming 


on another page. From having a few brace o 


of blue bl 
Lorillard 


first-class English setters, which he hoped 


of dogs which should be known as the ‘‘Rancocas breed.” 


He had been accustomed to shoot with a friend, Mr. Percy 
years been a 
sportsman in 
He sent for Mr. Ohl, told him that he contem- 
plated the foundation of a sporting dog kennel; discussed the 
subject with him and asked Mr. Ohl to become its manager. 
Mr. Ohl at once entered into the project, and armed with a 
letter of carte blanche to draw on Mr. Lorillard for whatever 
money he needed for the securing of the foundation stock, he 
started on his purchasing pilgrimage. Leaving this city in 
January of this year, he visited New Orleans, Memphis, St. 
centers in 
His * lasted until April, and when he returned 

ased at a cost approximating to $15,000 the 


C. Ohl, of Plaintield, N. J., who had for man 
breeder of native setters and who is a thoroug 


every respect. 


Louis, 
the East. 
home he had pure 
following well-known setters: 

Dashing Monarch (Llewellin’s Dash—Countess Moll). 

Storm Petrel (Don Juan—Petrel LIT.). 

E) Mahdi (Don Juan—Petrel II.). 

Hamlet (Don Juan—Fairy Lass), 

Hotspur (Don Juan—Fairy Lass). 

Sudan (Druid—Ruby). 

Grouse Dale (Grouse—Daisy Dale). For field work only. 

Petre] II. (Pride of the Border—Petrel). 

Blue Belle (Rattler—Daisy). 

Vannette (Count Dick—Petrel). 

Lavelette (Druid—Princess Draco). 

Dame Petrel (Don Juan—Petrel III.). 

Glenada (Glenrock—Blue Belle). 

Glenlass (Glenrock—Blue Belle). 

Dame Buck (Buckellew—Madame Llewellin). 

Lotta (Don Juan—Fairy Lass). 

Countess Mollie (Count Noble—Spark). 

Coomassie (Thunder—Peeress). 

Nancy Rake (Leicester—Petrel). 


hicago and Canada, and the principal do; 


He also _—"s. the pointer Shot (Sensation—H. W. Liv- 
se 


ingston’s 


Count Noble. 


We have just learned from Mr. Ohl who writes that “the 
kennel since then has been visited by malignant distemper, 
which broke out very suddenly, and had not the sanitary ar- 
rangements been complete our loss would have been very 
great. Mr. Harry Ohl, who is the veterinarian, is deserving of 
the highest praise for his wondertully successful treatment of 
the disease, especially in the cure of chorea and paralysis. I 
never saw distemper in such a horrible form before. In 
seventy-two hours after it was noticed hardly an animal in 
the kennel, old or young, but what was affected, while every 
variety of its freaks was shown and with some new additions. 
But as we did not lose a dog that was over a few months old 
we think the success in battling with the disease was ever 
equaled anywhere.” Judging from the above account the 
ennel is to be congratulated in weathering the 


Rancocas 
storm so bravely. 


It was not until after the dogs had been brought home and 
ven comfortable quarters in the barn which adjoins Mr. 

hl’s comfortable home on the Rancocas Farm, that the plans 
for erecting a suitable kennel building were agreed upon; and 
it was not until the middle of June that the stock was intro- 
c All things con- 
€ ken uilding is the most elaborate and well- 
appointed building of its kind in this country. The accom- 
panying diagram shows that in shape it has somewhat the 


duced into their new and handsome home. 
sidered, the kennel buildi 





; PLAN OF KENNELS, 
A, wired stalls for brood bitches. B, boarded stalls for penton 1to4 


es 4 weeks 
F, refriger- 
L, stove 


weeks old, with dams. C, puppies 3to 6 months. D, pu 

to3 mos. £, coal and nik Ex. R., exhibition wena 4 
ator. G,seventeen single stalls H. eight double stalls. 
and boiler. M, bath. W, stairs leading to sleeping rooms. 


form of a cross. The building is of wood, finished inside with 
hard wood. The main building, that is the one described as 
the reception room and kitchen, is two-storied in height, and it 
and the three wings are covered with peaked slate roofs. The 
roof of the main building is surmounted with cupola and i. 
staff. All the compartments in this model kennel are well 
ventilated and lighted, and all the corners of the rooms are 
rounded so as to not break the circulation. The building is 
upon a mound five feet in height, and especial care has been 
given to have the drainage as ect as ible. The floors 
are of cement, traversed with patent Senin. The second 
story of the buil is partitioned into sleeping rooms, store 
room and a room for bitches in season. 
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ut = in this country: In December of last year Mr. 
etermined to go extensively into the breeding of 
in time would not 
only make their mark on the bench, but at the field trials in 
this country and in England. Expense was not to be consid- 
ered in the attempt to accomplish this end, and he began 
lodking forward to the time when he should, by a system of 
erossing the Liewellin and Laverack strains, produce a race 


Besides the above when we visited the ken- 
nels in June, there were eight fine puppies by Gladstone out of 
Lavelette, and five by Dashing Monarch out of Vannette. Blue 
Belle was in whelp to Dashing Monarch and Petrel II. to 
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There are three spacious yards, one to each department. 
They are surrounded with picket and wire fences sunk two 
feet under the ground and are nine feet above it. The yard 
belonging to the Cent where the working dogs are kept 
is an acre in size. e other two y are of about a quarter 
of an acre, All the yards are provided with ‘‘shades” or bar- 
racks with straw-thatched roofs. The one in the | yard 
contains a wide shallow trough in which the dogs’ feet are 
washed after they have been worked. The working dogs have 
free access to their department, where a fresh supply of water 
is alwayson hand. The refrigerator, marked F in the dia- 
gram, is about ten feet long, and in it a large supply of food 
and milk is always kept. J 

In front of the kennel is the exercising field, a beautiful 
clover-covered pasture 187 acres in extent. Through it, and 
about 150 yards from the kennels, a pretty brook flows, and 
a portion of it has been dammed into a bathing place for the 
dogs, where in warm weather they are taken every day. 

The cost of the kennel building, which was planned by Mr. 
Ohl and erected by Mr. Lorillard’s resident workmen, carpen- 
ters, etc., was about $5,000. It is situated about a quarter of 
a mile from the largest of the three preserves. Not only is 
the Rancocas Farm a great harbor for game, but the surround- 
ing country is well stocked with quail, English pheasants and 
English partridges, thus affording —- opportunity to work 
the dogs in close proximity to their home: Altogether the 
establishment of ; Lonilard’s Rancocas Kennels will for 
some time to come be watched with interest by the sporting- 
dog lovers‘of this country. It has entered the lists under un- 
exceptionable conditions, and if the e is correct that 
‘‘money makes the mare go,” Mr. Lorillard’s venture should 
have a “boom” that will give it a satisfactory record in no 
time. X. 





THE AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB. —‘‘Down charge!” 
Wade, I am afraid you flushed that last bird and did not drop 
him. Let us look over the ground before going further or we 
may draw it blank. You ask for mutiny. Did you ever 
know of a deserter to have the courage to join in a mutiny? 
A deserter generally runs away and is lost to “‘sight and 
memory dear,” and small loss to any one; but a mutineer stays 
and ‘“‘kicks,” and if he can gather around him a sufficient 
number of the same mind they overpower the captain and 
“a him to terms. There are mutineers enough in the 
A. K. C. to run the ship in good shape, good navigators and 
able seamen, if they will only stick to the ship and pull to- 

ether; but if a few desert the balance of the crew will soon be 
in irons, and then, being short-handed, the ship will become 
unmanageable and get wrecked and all on board lost. Do we 
want to wreck the ship or bring her —v into a friendly 
port? [alsohadadream. I dreamed that I was present at 
a meeting of the A. K. C., held in October, 1885, and that the 
crew mutinied in the most approved dime novel style, over- 
powered the present navigator, threw him overboard, and 
then everything went lovely and they married and settled 
down and lived happily until the end of their lives. I woke 
up and wondered why your last letter stirred me up so.—G, 
Epw. OsBorRN (Birmingham, Conn., Aug. 29). 


A KITTEN’S FOSTER MOTHER.—Major Fritz Sturm, the 
genial proprietor of the restaurant opposite the City Hall, has 
a liver and white pointer Nellie, of which he thinks a great 
deal. Nellie is about to propagate her species, and the supply 
of natural food which nature has provided for the coming 
bow-wows has somewhat troubled Nellie, as it seemed to be 
ahead of time. Yesterday Nellie came into the restaurant 
tenderly carrying a little kitten which she had picked up in 
the street. The kitten was almost dead, having evidently met 
with rough handling, and had very little nourishment. Nellie 
carried the kitten upstairs and proceeded to nurse it. The 
kitten and its stepmother are both doing remarkably well, 
the kitten looking as sleek and fat as it would if it had re- 
mained inthe care of its natural mother. Nellie evinces a 
strong attachment for her protégé, and guards it tenderly and 
will allow no one to touch it. The Major this morning called 
in a Press reporter to see the freak. Nellie was lying under 
the dining-room table and on one of her dugs hung a wee little 
kitten looking contented and happy. The two formed an in- 
teresting spectacle. Whether Nellie will abdicate as step- 
mother when she assumes the title of mother will be an inter- 
esting question for the little waif.— Paterson Press. 





SHE KEPT HIM.—An old woman, clad in heavy, warm, 
short skirts, with high, thick-soled boots, and wearing a tur- 
ban on her head was landed the other day at Castle Garden 
along with a large number of German, Irish, English, and 
other immigrants. Her quaint costume attracted a great deal 
of attention. In herarms she carried a big shaggy dog with a 
sharp muzzle, and the two seemed to be very much attached 
to each other. The woman’s name was Margareta Tallis- 
dotter, and she had come from almost the extreme north of 
Norway, and was on her way to join her son, who had settled 
on a farm in Dakota. Her entire concern seemed to be cen- 
tered in the dog, and she begged Superintendent Jackson not 
to take it away from her, as the animal had lived with the 
family for ten years. Mr. Jackson told her she could keep 
her pet, but she must not let it bite any one. 


THE CLEVELAND BENCH SHOW ASSOCIATION.— 
Cleveland, O., Aug. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: {n reply 
to the communication of Mr. H. W. Child, in this week’s issue 
of the FoREST AND STREAM, wherein the statement is made 
by him that I am not eligible to serve upon the committee to 
which the Miro protest has been referred, for the reason that 
the club which [ represent has not paid the $10 assessment 
made at Boston, allow me to say that upon my return home 
from the West, Aug. 25, finding a notice from Treasurer Com- 
fort that the assessment was due, I at once sent the amount to 
him, and hold express company’s receipt for same. If there 
is any blame it should rest upon me personally, not the Cleve- 
land Bench Show Association, which I represent.—C. M. Mun- 
HALL, 


THE PHILADELPHIA FALL DOG SHOW.—The list of 
judges for the coming Philadelphia Dog Show so far as ap- 
— are as follows: Mastiffs, St. Bernards and Newfound- 
ands, Mr. Edward Dudley, Camden, N. J.; English, Irish and 
Gordon setters, Mr. C. 8. Westcott,’ Philadelphia, Pa. ; point- 
ers, Mr. B. F. Seitner, Dayton, O.; collies, Mr. A. S. Apgar, 
New York; spaniels, Mr. J. H Winslow, Philadelphia; bull- 
dogs, all terriers, toys and miscellaneous, Mr. James Mor- 
timer, Babylon, L. L; foxhounds, Messrs. Mark Pennell and 
Howard Lewis. 


SPANIEL STOLEN.—A liver colored spaniel bitch puppy, 
six weeks old, with tail cut short, was stolen from =, 
Point, N. J., last Friday. The thief also took a skiff-built 
boat, light blue with cedar trimmings, with Olivette in gilt 
letters on each side of bow. Stern seat fitted with socket for 
revolving chair; two sets of fittings for adjustable rowlocks. 
A liberal reward will be paid for information that will lead to 
—— of thief. Address A. C, Wilmerding, 84 Broadway, 
ew York. 


THE BLACK AND TAN SETTER STANDARD COM- 
MITTEE.—Birmingham, Conn., Aug. 20 —Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Charles 8S. Fitch, of Fort Washington, N. Y., and 
Mr. Lowell T. Field, of Boston, Mass., have been appointed to 
fill the vacancies in the standard committee on black and tan 
setters. The other member is Dr. H. Clay Glover.—G. Ep- 
WARD OSBORN, Sec’y A. K. C. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER maintains eight dogs 





on his Peekskill farm. 










KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. ‘Cc insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
culars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


4, Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of deatb. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Flora. By Jacob Meyer, Newark, N. J., for tawny pana cones 
St. Bernard bitch, whelped June 12, 1884, by Carlo (A.K.R. $9) out of 
imported Beatrice. / 

lwood, Wellwood, Charles I., William I, Entell, Nellie, Sarah 
and Amelia By Jacob Meyer, Newark, N. J.. for St. Bernards, 
two yellow and white and three yellow dogs and three yellow an‘ 
white bitches, whelped Aug. 19, 1885, by Rene(A.K R. 410)out of Fi ra 
(Carlo—Beatrice), 

Weconisco and Mahautonga. By F. W. Seiler, Harrisburg. Pa., 
for black, white and tan and lemon belton English setter dogs, 
whelped May 9, by Count Noble out of his Kate Gladstone (Gladstone 


—Sue). 

Ned Gladstone, Sion Gladstone, Dan Gladstone, Sam Gladstone, 
Princess Gladstone and Pearl Gladstone. By W. R. Traver, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for one lemon belton, one black and white, and two 
black white and tan English setter dogs and two black, white and tan 
bitches, whelped June 19, 1885, by champion Gladstone out of Prin- 
cess Pearl (Druid—Princess Draco). 

New Brighton Kennels. By T. G. Davey, London, Ont., for his 
kennel of English setters. 


NAMES CHANGED. 


2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Uno II. to Ino. Liver and white ticked pointer dog (A.K.R. 2549), 
owned by Chas. R. Squire, Troy, N. Y. 


BRED. 


£2" See instructions at head of this column. 

Lady F.—William Tell. Dr. W. F. Fontaine’s (Worcester, Mass.) 
pointer bitch Lady F. (King—Say) to C. A. Parker’s William Tell 
(Prince—Belle II.). : ; 

Lady Bessie—Sportsman. J.C. Sherlock’s (Cincinnati. O.) English 
setter bitch Lady Bessie to J. W. Murnan’s Sportsman (Gladstone— 
Sue). 

_ ee H.—Robin Hood. Dr. J. R. Housel’s (Watsontown, Pa.) 
English setter bitch Countess H. (A.K.R. 1056) to his Robin Hood 
(A.K.R, 1461), July 5. 

Canadian Beauty—Robin Hood _Dr. J. R. Housel’s (Watsontown, 
Pa.) English setter bitch Canadian Beauty (A.R.R, 2158) to his Robin 
Hood (A.K.R. 1461), July 22. 

Countess Zoe—Banjo. Dr. J. R. Housel’s (Watsontown, Pa.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Countess Zoe to his Banjo (Belton’s Boy—Countess 
Rose), Aug. 15. 

Goldy—Tipton. Dr. J. R. Housel’s (Watsontown, Pa.) red Irish 
setter bitch Goldy (A.K.R. 2581) to his Tipton (A.K.R. 1098), July 20. 

Irma—Hermit. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Ber- 
nard bitch Irma (A.K.R. 1051) to their Hermit (A.K.R. 23), Aug. 20. 

Heidel—Hermit. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Ber- 
nard bitch Heidel (A.K R. 204°) to their Hermit (A.K.R 23), July 26. 

Alma—Hermit. Chequasset Kennels’ (Lancaster, Mass.) St. Ber- 
nard bitch Alma (A.K.R. 27) to their Hermit (A.K.R. 23), Aug. 26. 

Nell Kelley—Rex Gladstone. W. R. Traver’s (Washington, D. C.) 
English setter bitch Nell Kelley (A.K.R. 286) to his Rex Gladstone 
(A.K.R, 2167), July 17. 

Lassie—Lorne. Fred W. Rothera’s (Simcoe, Ont.) imported collie 
bitch Lassie (A K.R. 445) to his champion Lorne (A.K.R. 446), Aug. 30. 


WHELPS. 


Ce See instructions at head of this column. 

Una. E. B, Webster’s (Highland Park, Ill.) beagle bitch Una 
(A.K.R. 1824), Aug. 7, eight (seven dogs), by Bannerman (A.K.R. 
1709). 

Pauline Markham, Chas. H. Baker’s (Boston, Mess.) cocker span- 
iel bitch Pauline Markham (OboII.—Hornell Ruby). Aug. 8, six (two 
dogs), by Hornell Jock (A.K.R. 1877). 

Bizorah, Freestone Kennels’ (Middletown, Conn.) red Irish setter 
bitch Bizorah (A.K.R. 1388), Aug. 28, six (three dogs), by Nimrod 
(A.K.R. 631). 

Berna. A. B. Brown’s (Tilsonburg, Ont.) imported St. Bernard 
bitch Berna, Aug. 3, ten, by Fred W. Rothera’s champion Otho 
(A. K.R, 483). 

SALES. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Triamond. English pug dog, whelped April 5, 1885, by Young Toby 
(A.K.R. 473) out of Tantrums (A.K.R. 220), by Chequasset Kennels, 
Lancasser, Mass , to Mrs. Charles S. Marshall, North Leominster, 


Touzle. English pug dog, whelped May 5, 1885, pedigree not given, 
by ag ge t Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Ed L. McKee, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Trump. English pug dog, age and pete not given, by Chequas- 
set Kennels, Lancaster, Mass.. to F. Opp, Montgomery. Ala. 

Silver. White, black and tan beagle bitch (A.K.R. 2523), oy N. El- 
more, Granby, Conn., to A. H. Wakefield & Co., Providence. R. I. 

Kleine. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, whelped November, 1884, 
by Hermit (A K.R. 23) out of Brenner (A.K.R. 706), by See 
Kennels, Lancaster, Mass., to Geo. Q. Dow, North Epping, N. H. 

Kodnigin. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch. whelped Oct. 13, 1884, 
by Hermit (A.K.k. 23) out of Theon (A.K.li. 94), by Chequasset Ken- 
nels, Lancaster. Mass., to Dr. W. H. Sheldon, Middlebury, Vt. 

Leonhard. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped April 14, 1885, 
by Hermit (A.K R. 23) out of Irma (A.K.R. 1051), by Chequasset Ken - 
nels, Lancaster, Mass., to Forest City Kennels, Portand, Me. 

Linda. Rough coated St. Bernard bitch, whelped May 4, 1885, by 
Hermit (A.K.R. 23) out of Sombre (A.K.R. 793), by Chequasset Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Mass., to Chas. Spring, Newton, Mass. 

Launfal. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped April 13, 1885, 
by Alp IT. (A.K.R. 705) out of Alma (A.K.R. 27), by Chequasset Ken- 
nels, Lancaster, Mass., to Dr. Charles H. Baker, Boston, Mass. 

Sion Gladstone and Pearl Gladstone. Black and white English 
setter dog and black, white and tan bitch, whelped June 19, 1885 
(Gladstone—Princess Pearl), by W. R. Traver, Washington, D. C., to 
Chas. E. Wallin, Montgomery, Ala. 

Beauty Ranger. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped wd 26, 
1885 (Ranger Croxteth—Fanny Faust), by W. F. Sage, Fishkill, N. Y., 
to G. F. Alden, same place. 

Gun (A.K.R. 1538)—Morning Star (A.K.R. 1541) whelp. Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, whelped April 25, 1885, by Charles 
York, Bangor, Me., to H. W. Durgin, same place. 

Doe. Red Irish setter bitch,age not given (Buck—Floss), by Max 
Wenzel, Hoboken, N. J., to E. F. Thomas, same piace. 

Albion. White bull-terrier dog, whelped April 28, 1885 (Hinks’s 
Dutch—White Rose), by Royal Bull-Terrier Kennels, New Haven, 
Conn., to Fred P. Clement, Rutland, Vt. 

Rex Gladstone. Black and white English setter dog (A.K.R. 2167), 
¥ Chas. E. Wallin, Montgomery, Ala., to W. R. Traver, Washington, 

» &. 

IMPORTATIONS. 


ke See instructions at head of this column. 

Bertrand. Basset hound dog, whelped April 14, 1884 (champion 
Bourbon—Cigarette), by C. B. Gilbert, New Haven, Conn., from F. 
W. Blain, Cheshire, Eng. 

DEATHS. 
Ee See instructions at head of this column. 


Addie S. Red Irish setter bitch (A.K.R. 2292), owned by James W. 
Pagap, Newpo:t, Ky., July 16, from distemper. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Cerrespondsnts. 


C.C R., Buffalo.—1. A beagle bitch not being in whelp has milk in 
her teats. I take it out three times a day and she seems relieved. I 
do not know if I am doing the right thing or not. 2. She is also too 
heavy. What can I do to reduce her weight? Ans. 1. Leave her 
alone, and unless she is with pup the milk will dry up. You keep the 
glands in activity by handlmg them. 2. Do not feed so much and 
give cathartics until the bowels are free. Buckthorn, castor oil or 
compound cathartic pills. 


J. K. O , Dwight, ll.—My pointer puppy, a year old, has a habit of 
shaking his head, which clips sinall pieces out of the edges of bis ears. 
I have cauter.zed the sore places with nitrate of silver, also tried 
salves, etc., but cannot get them well. I cannot see any trouble in 
the ear nor soreness. Ans. You had beiter clip the hair from the 
edges of the ears back for a half inch and use balsam of Peru oint- 
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ment twice daily on the sores. We suspect canker. Get the follow 
ing: Of bromo chloral and laudanum one drachm each, water six 
drachms. Drop in ear night and morning. 


SnerpER, Boston, Mass.—Newfoundland dog 5 years of age, is 
troubled with mange. which shows itself on his limbs and breast, 
the latter being quite bare. He is also troubled with what appears to 
be ulcers in the ear, as they are at times very offensive. His diet is 
Indian meal mush and cooked meat mixed, cold and fed twice a day. 
Appetite very good and most of the day passed out of doors. Ans. 
Give your dog 3 drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in his food 3 
times a day. Increase the dose by one drop a day up to 10 drops 
and then decrease a drop a day down to3 drops and continue treat- 
ment for three weeks. If after this time the disease has not disap- 
pared, stop medicine for one week and then commence again in the 
same way. Get the following ointment for local application: Of the 
oxide of zinc and ammoniated mercury, each 2drams. Of lard 2 
ounces. Mix. Use as salve twice daily after sponging the surface 
with warm water and castile soap and drying. 


A. D. W., Warren, Pa.—I am much obliged for your kind reply to 
my letter giving symptoms of my dog and asking advice. Toms 
afraid I omitted one important item bearing upon the trouble. The 
hair around the two spots affected (outside of haunch and side of 
hind leg below) is of a reddish color which does not wash out, and 
which Iam afraid indicates what is known as “red mange.” The 
larger — is quite bare of bair, being about two inches in diameter; 
there is littie or no eruption now, the scabs having sloughed off. 1 
have been using Baker’s Mange Cure, and have been administering 
for a week or more quinine and Fowler’s solution If it is mange I 
cannot understand waat to attribute it to. The dog is underfed rather 
than the reverse, is spare in flesh, and lives off mush with a little ad- 
mixture of meat principally. His present trouble does not affect his 
spirits or ambition to work. He does not appear to be restless, and 
seldom bites or scratches the affected parts. Ans. You had better 


try the balsam of Peru ointment to heal the Jarge sore. Keep on with 
the quinine and arsenic and feed a little scraped raw meat each day 
mixed with the other food. He needs now a somewhat richer diet. 


Keep his bowels in order with buckthorn. 


Hifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co, 


FIXTURES. 


Oct, 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR, Aug. 29.—The scores at Creedmoor were very fair 
to-day. It was the last day before the fail meeting for contestants 
te try their skill in the matches for the prizes in the champion marks- 
man's class, and the Army and Navy Journal prizes, offered by Col. 
William C. Church. There were more marksmen on the field than on 
any previous day. In the target to the extreme left were veteran 
shots of the New York Rifle Club who had visited the range to make 
atrial record. All their shots were made in a standing position. J. 
N. Todd, who won the Wimbledon cup in the 1,000yds. match last 
year, made the best score—48 out of a possible 50. The other shooters 
were Adjutant Duane, Nicholas O’Donnell, T. P. White, Major George 
Shorkey, M. Herrington, and T. H. Holton. Their scores averaged 
about 46. Other members of the club bad already made their records, 
and the trial will continue till teams are selected tu contest in the 
matches during the fall meeting. There will be two teams from 
Boston, two from Springfield, Mass., one from Bridgeport, and one 
from Philadelphia to shoo: against. The champion marksman’s 
class match is open to all members of the National Guard of the State 
who have previously qualified at 100 and 300yds. To day’s shooting 
in this match was better than in either of the four previous trials, 
The best scores were: 

Total. 
H J Rice, 23d Regiment ‘ 46 
J F Klein,* 17t Separate Company 2 : 
J PM Richards,* 7th Regiment 
W E Taylor, 14th Regiment 29 
J B Frothingham,* 33d Regiment..................2 
F Van Lennep,* 7th Regiment 
D Bacon,* 7th Regiment...................2.0- eee. 
C W thorn, 7th Regiment... .............-.6 cee 2 
H B Thompson, 7th Kegiment 
SE Allen,NRA........ (Aa Rees iaprbsewsesee coms 21 
F L Holmes, 23d Regiment 23 
GS Scott, Jr., 23d Regiment 
E D Appleton, 7th Regiment 
C E Graff, 23a Regiment 
J MeNevin, 23d Regiment 


*Winners in previous matches. 

WALNUT HILL, Aug. 29.—To day saw the largest attendance at 
Walnut Hill of any for several weeks. The day was perfect and 
many fine scores were made. The militia turned out in large num- 
bers, made a great deal of noise, and enjoyed a successful shoot. 
Thursday the long-range match will be shot. Following are the best 
scores of the day: 

Decimal Off-Hand Match. 

E. B. Richardson, D....... ........e0 9 9 810 
R D Again, D 10 9 7 
R Reed, C 510 9 9 

Limons, C 5 510 7 


_ 
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_ 
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10—94 
10—86 
8—81 
10—78 
5—79 
2-77 
5—67 
T—64 
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B Souther, C... ¢ 10 10 
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C W Hodgdon, A 9 6 


JN y ; 10 10 10 

WIND 5 cna nntn: aniadvncanan anes 9 10 1010 

J B Fellows 099 

I ABD ck ca ccicins sstnesniecvned + 91010 10 

RU DARD cnc nin eins ese ns ssiciesdons -- 91010 9 

ND ick inna cnt anen avnsnvdiinse seen 910 8 9 

J Hurd (A.) 9 9 810 9 

Kingman 710 51010 
Practice Creedmoor Match. 

J B Fellows 5 5 

EEE CE 5 


10—99 
10—938 
9—95 
8—95 
10—91 
10—87 
10—86 
7-81 


_ 
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5—47 
5-43 
5—41 
4—41 
4—39 
5—37 
4—37 
3 - 36 
4—35 
3-34 


3-18 
4-18 

FITCHBURG, Mass., Aug. 26.—At the recent picnic of the Wash- 
ington Guards, Co. D, 6th Regimen", M. V. M., the Major Tf. H. Shea 
medal was contested for by four of the companies in the battahon of 
the 6th Regiment with which Major Shea is connected. The com- 
panies contesting and the result of the contest out of a possible 35 to 
each man was as follows: 


vo 
E C B Erickson (mil.)................ .4 
J E Darmody (mil.).................... 4 
FE Bepjamm (mil.)................... 5 
Witham (mil.) 5 
J F Parker (mil. 

Wrigbt (mil.)... 

Trull (mil.). 

Maynard (mil.} 
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Co. B, of Fitchburg. Co. K. of Leominster. 
Spill 3543348 - 24 


2054422—19 
Mooney 


2-17 2 ee. 433 J323—18 
5 SEINE. 605-50 20 . 24203830—14 
0002203 — 7—82 
Co. D, of Fitchburg. 


JAMESTOWN, N. J., Aug. 29.—Score of our club in telegraph rifle 
match with Gardner, Mass., 20: yds., off-hand, Creedmoor target, ten 


De Lisle ..... 5444444444 - 4 
S Burns.........: 3544545444—42 
44441444445 —41 

444554554545 Ahlstrom 
Curtiss....... -4330514454—36—411 

Gardner score, 438.—R. H. BURNS. 

SUMMIT, Aug. 24. Editor Forest and Stream: In reading rifle 
notes in last number of FoREST AND STREAM I saw our mach, Sum- 
mit vs. Springfie'd. You printed:my name wrong. lt says Paddy 
Ryan where it should have been othy James Ryan or T. J. Ryan. 


FOREST AND STREAM. (Serr. 8, 1885 


Marlboro; Vice-Presidents, T. S. Hall of Fall River, and E. W. Tinker 
of Providence, R I. Directors—C. B. Sanborn, Malden. A. Hough- 
ton, Worcester: Col. E. C. Farringtov, Portland. Me.; E. A. Folsom, 
Windsor, Ct.; O. R. Dickey, Boston. The feasibility of adopting the 
rules of the National Gun Association was discu . but was decided 
in the negative, the Association being of the opinion that 12-gauge 
ay were not entitled to any allowance in distayge from the trap. 
he forthcoming season promises to bévery successful, all the clubs 
belonging to the Association manifesting the greatest enthusiasm. 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 27.—St. Leuis Long-Range Rifle Association 
week ly practice shoot at the Jefferson barracks range. The shooting 
was at s00ds. In the individual contest for the weekly medal Lieut, 
A. L. Smith was the victor. Capt. Swigert is wearer of the leather 
medal. Three points for each mili marksman allowed on open 
sight, Springfield rifles, shooting at 400yds., Creedmoor rules: 

Citizen Team. —s Team. 
Capt Schaaf. . .554344542555502—56 Lieut Jones.... 2554544—59 
543354445443553—60 Montgomery. ..482325445533333—50 
; 202855424554453—53 Lieut Smith. .. .443844434355554—60 
J J Laughlin. ..344350044422553—48 Capt Swigert. ..220020025323342—30 
217 199 

A TYROLESE RIFLE MEETING.—The great festival of the second 
meeting of the Austrian Rifle Association took place yesterday at 
Innsbruck. The Emperor, who arrived on Saturday from Gastein, 
held a review of the garrison, and agreat reception of the Tyrolese 
authorities and nobles. Innsbruck is very embarrassed by the large | W J Braley 
number of guests, who exceed the total population. The number of | J T Hall 
the former is estimated at more than 2,000, of which Switzerland 
alone has sent more than 500 riflemen by express train through the 
Arlberg. On Saturday, in all three directions, long trains of thirty 
carriages and more brought a thousand fresh guests from all parts of 1110110111001111110101101—18 
Austria, Hungary and Germany. Never before have so many Tyro- | Stone - -0100000101011111100011011—13—71 
lese riflemen been gathered together in one place. Very striking The individual prize match, same con‘itions, was won by Mr. Buf- 
they looked in their mediseval picturesque dress. Tall strong men, | finton for the first time by the following score: 
with their rifles on their shoulders, they came on in military order, | Buffinton................ .. “ 1111111101111111111111111—24 
with their bands playing and the — waving which had often ib acsisierte pninia:ciecnes Mieimivibasrnm asec sires dees 1111001001111111101101111—19 
guided them to the _ bloody battlefield for, their country—a real - 0111101111111010101001110—17 
people in arms. There is among the Tyrolese a much 0111100011101110011111101—17 
greater variety of costumes than is generally known, and most are 1101110111100111' 01011010—16 
extremely picturesque. One mountaineer wore white stockings, 1111110110100101100000111—15 
black leather breeches, and the girdle of olden times. The jacket, 110010100001 1011001001110—12 


FALL RIVER, Mass., Aug. 25.—The third match of the series be~ 
tween the New Bedford and Fall River Gun Clubs was shot here 
to-day in a hard rainstorm, and resulted in a third victory for the Fall 
Rivers by the following score, 25 clay-pigeons each, 18yds. rise: 

Fall River. 

1110111111111111111111011—23 
1010111101111111110111101—20 
1010101111111111110011111—20 
0111101010111010111110110—17—80 
New Bedford. 
1001111101111111111110011—20 
1111110111111011111011010—20 


waistcoat and hat vary in color with the different valleys. Some men 
wore black jackets with red waistcoats and silver buttons, and black 
cole with white cocks’ feathers, Others were in scarlet and crimson 
jackets, with green under vests and immense yellow hats with green 
bands and feathers. The procession to the shooting ground was a 
great success. The procession lasted nearly two hours. Showers of 
flowers overwhelmed the Swiss and German guests. The Tyrolese, 
who exceeded all the others in number, the whole body of riflemen 
being estimated at more than 12,000, were, however, the heroes of the 
day. The variety of colors was — striking. Aremarkable feature 
of the procession was the triumphal car containing the silver shield 
which the Tyrol received from the Austrian army at the five hundredth 
anniversary of its union with Austria. under the house of Habsburg. 
Two tall warriors and a protecting nymph of beauty guarded the 
shield. In the procession there were no fewer than 84 bands of music. 
—London Standard, Aug. 10. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRAP SHOOT. 


XETER, Aug. 29.—The New England Trap Shooters’ Association 
have just closed their annual two days’ tournament on the 
grounds of the Exeter ewes Club. The scores were follows: 

Preliminary sweepstake No, 1, 5 clay-pigeons, 5 traps. 18yds. rise— 
Eager 3, Perry 4, Dickey 5, Williams 4, Beaudry 4, Cooper 5, Ger- 
rish 3. 

Preliminary sweepstake No. 2, 7 clay pigeons, 5 traps—Eager 3, 
Davis 5, Dickey 7, Cooper 5, Perry 6, Williams 4, Buffinton 5, Webber 
4, Beaudry 6, Hayes 5, Gerrish 7, Dean 3, Gray 4, Tinker 3. 

First regular event, 7 clay-pigeons—Dickey 6. Eager 5, Gerrish 6, 
Perry 6, Williams 5. Webber 5, Beaudry 7, Buffinton 5, Tinker 5, Snow 
5. Dean3, Gray 5. Cooper 7, Davis 5, Stark 6, Jenkius 6. Folsom 3. 

Second event, 7 clay pigeous—Dickey 5, Gerrish 5, Perry 5, Eager 5, 
Cooper 7. Beaudry 6, Stark 6. Jenkins 1. Williams 7, Davis 6, Webber 
6, Rowell 6, Tinker 7, Gray 6, Snow 1, Buffinton 5, Dean 1. 

Third event, five pairs clay-pigeons—Eager 7, Gerrish 1, Cooper 8, 
Beaudry 4, Rowell 8, Tinker 9, Perry 2, Webber 6, Davis 6, Jenkins 4, 
Stark 8, Dickey 8, Williams 7, Snow 7, Buffinton 9. Gray 3. 

Fourth event, two-men match, seven clay-pigeons — Eager 7, Stark 
7, Gerrish 6, Cooper 6, Lickey 5, Perry 5. Buffinton 6, Beaudry 4, 
Davis 4, Webber 3, Gray 4, Tinker 4, Jenkins 0, Rowell 5. 

Fifth event, seven clay-pigeons—Eager 5, Dickey 6, Perry 5, Gerrish 
5, Stark 6, Webber 6, Rowell 5, Cooper 6, Beaudry 5, Tinker 5, Dean 1, 
Jenkins 4, Davis 2, Buffinton 7. , 

Sixth event, individual badge match, fifteen clay-pigeons—Stark 14, 
Eager 13, Perry 10, Gerrish 12, Dickey 12, Cooper 11, Beaudry 10, Tin- 
ker 12, Buftinton 14, Hays 12, Rowell 11, Gray 8, Jenkins 3, Webber 7, 
Davis 4, Snow 10. Stark beat Buffinton in the tie. 

Seventh event, ten clay-pigeons—Eager 9, Gerrish 7, Dickey 6, Stark 
9, Perry 9, Cooper 8, Buffinton 9, Rowell 7, Jenkins 6, Tinker 8. 

Eighth event, 5 pairs clay-pigeons—Gerrish 5, Perry 8, Jenkins 5, 
Eager 9, Dickey 6, Rowell 6, Stark 8, Buffinton 7, Cooper 4, Snow 4, 
Folsom 5. 

Ninth event, 7 clay-pigeons—Eager 5, Gerrish 4, Perry 6, Williams 5, 
Cooper 5, Dickey 7, Beaudry 7, Stark 7, Webber 6, Davis 4, Buffinton 
5, Snow 5, Rowell 5, Leavitt 2. 

Tenth event, 10 clay-pigeons—Gerrish 8, Eager 8, Stark 10, Perry 7, 
Cooper 9, Dickey 9, Buffinton 7. : 

Eleventh event, 7 clay-pigeons—Eager 6, Gerrish 4, Perry 4, Webber 
6, Beaudry 5, Davis 5, Rowell 6, Buffinton 2, Stark 5, Dickey 5, Cooper 6. 

Twelfth event, 7 clay-pigeonus—Eager 5, Dickey 7, Gerrish 6, Rowell 
4, Stark 7, Cooper 6, Perry 5, Beaudry 4, Webber 6, Buffinton 2, Snow 
6, Davis 7. ae 

Miss and out at 18sds.—Stark 7, Cooper 7, stakes divided. This 
match closed the first day. 

SECOND DAY. 

Preliminary match, 5 clay-pigeons—Stark 5, Eager 4, Gerrish 1, 
Dickey 5, Perry 4, Cooper 3, Williams 2, Buffinton 4, Webber 3, Dean 
4, Francis 2. Dayis 5, Beaudry 5, Faulkner 4, Gilman 4, Knowles 4, 
Lovejoy 4, Rowell 3. , : 

First regular event, 7 clay-pigeons—Dickey 6, Perry 4, Eager 7, Ger- 
rish 3, Cooper 7, Faulkner 2, Gilman 4, Dean 0, Lovejoy 4. Buffinton 7, 
Webber 5, Stark 6, Davis 7, Knowles 2, Rowell 6, Beaudry 4, Williams 
6, Francis 5. F 

Second event, 7 clay-pigeons—Dickey 6, Eager 7, Beaudry 4, Faulk- 
ner 7, Lovejoy 5, Gilman 6, Webber 7, Francis 6, Stark 6, Dean 2, But- 
finton 5. Perry 4, Rowell 5, Gerrish 7, Davis 6, Williams 4, Knowles 2, 
Cooper 7. 

Third event, 5 pairs clay-pigeons—Gerrish 6, Eager 5, Dickey 6, 
Cooper 6, Lovejoy 8, Faulkner 8, Perry 6, Stark 9, Buffinton 7, Rowell 
6, Knowles 8, Francis 4, Beaudry 2, Davis 7. : 

Fourth event, 10 clay pigeons—Eager 7. Gerrish 7, Dickey 9, Faulk- 
ner 10, Buffinton 8, Gilman 8, Cooper 2, Perry 9, Knowles 1, Stark 10, 
Rowell 9, Webber 9, Lovejoy 8, Davis 9, Beaudry 2, Francis 8. 

Fifth event, 7 clay-pigeons, 2-men team match—Eager 5, Stark 7, 
Gerrish 5, Cooper 6, Dickey 6, Perry 6, Faulkner 7, Lovejoy 4, Davis 
5, Webber 6, Buffinton 5, Rowell 3. 

Sixth event, team badge match, 10 clay-pigeons.—Massachusetts 
Rifle Association team—Rowell 7, Lovejoy 7, Knowles 6, Faulkner 8, 
Dickey 9; total 37. 

Worcester Team—Eager 10, Davis 9, Gilman 9, Webber 8, Perry 8, 
total 41. 

Exeter Team—Gerrish 7, Tilton 7, Stark 10, Williams 9, Cooper 6; 
total 37. 

Seventh event, 7 clay ;pigeons—Dickey 6, Perry 7, Gerrish 6, Davis 
2, Eager 5, Gilman 5, Faulkner 7, Stark 6, Rowell 5, Cooper 7, Webber 
5, Buffinton 2, Francis 4, Lovejoy 6, Beaudry 2, Dean 4. , 

Eighth event, 5 pairs clay-pigeons—Eager 8, Perry 9, Dickey 8, 
Gerrish 10, Faulkner 3, Cooper 3, Buffinton 8, Stark 9, Lovejoy 8, 
Knowles 8, Williams 8, Francis 8, Davis 9, Webber 8. 

Ninth event. 7 clay-pigeons—Gerrish 1, Dickey 4, Eager 6, Stark 4, 
Perry 7, Gilman 6, Cooper 5, Buffinton 7, Faulkner 5, Lovejoy 4, 
Webber 6, Knowles 3, Beaudry 6, Dean 4, Williams 6, Davis 6, 
Francis 6. 

Tenth event, 10 en ae 2, Dickey 9, Perry 8, Goeger 
4, Gilman 8, Eager 10, Davis 2, Faulkner 8, Dean 5, Webber 9, Butffin- 
ton 8, Williams 7, Francis 3, Stark 9, Lovejoy 8, Knowles7, Beaudry 8. 

Eleventh event, 7 clay-pigeons— Dickey 3, Gerrish 7, Buffinton 6, 
Cooper 6, Perry 4, Eager 6. Williams 2, Gilman 5, Webber 6, Davis 6, 
Faulkner 6, Beaudry 3, Knowles 1. 

Twelfth event, 7 clay-pigeons—Dickey 6, Gerrish 6, Perry 4, hager 6, 
Webner 6, Cooper 4, Buffintou 7. Davis 7, Faulkner 5, Knowles 4. 

The above closed the regular programme, but later the following 
matches were made: 

First, miss and out at clay-pigeons—Dickey, Cooper and Gilman, 7 
each, divided stakes. = 

Second sweepstakes, 3 clay-pigeons—Dickey and Beaudry winners. 

Third sweepstakes, miss and out—Gilman, Cooper and Knowles 
winters. 

Fourth sweepstakes, miss and out—Dickey won. 

There were also during the two days 24 swee) es shot from side 
re exhibiting various targets, which were donated by their manu- 

‘acturers. 

At the annual business meeting the N. E. Trap Shooters’ Association, 
in conformity with the annual programme, elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, C. H. Gerrish, of Exeter. N. H.: 
Secretary, David Kirkwood, of Boston; Treasurer, A. W. Eager of 


The prize will become the puaerey of the one winning it the most 
times in six matches, and has now been won once each by Braley, 
Butts and Buffinton.—T. S H. 

WINCHENDON, Mass., Aug. 27.—Members of the Winchendon Gun 
Club were out to the range yesterday trying their hand at breaking 
clay-pigeons with the result as follows: 

J Sutherland, Jr. 0111111:11—9 A H Felch 0110001011—5 
F F Hapgood 110)101011—7 LF Earle........... -0001000101—3 
LJ Knight 1011100110—6 H H Russell 

PS Davis 0110110001—5 

This closes the season’s ones. The averages of the members 
are as follows: Sutherland 7 17-18, br. Henry 6 11-17, Hapgood 6 11-18, 
Davis 6 5-18, Russell 4 9-11, Martin 5 7-15. Felch 5 1-13, Earle 33-7, Monn 
33-5, Ball 4 2-3, Brown 444, Knight 31-5, Taggart 344. Sutherland is 
the only one that has, in the regular shoot, scored 10 straight: Davis 
and Henry have each scored -10 straight in a score of 20, Sutherland 
and Henry have each made a score of 17 in a possible 20, and Hapgood 
has made a clean score on three pairs, 1315 pigeons have been broken 
since the score began April 22. 


ALLENTOWN, N. Y., Aug. 29.—Regular monthly shoot of the East 
Hill Gun Club, 20 singles and 5 pairs clay-pigeons, 5 traps, singles 


15yds., doubles 15yds. : 
L D Strayer 10110011101011111001 00 11 10 11 11—20 
J Fay 11111111101110010110 10 11 01 10 00—20 
11100010101000001100 Withdrawn — 8 
.. .11111101010111110111 00 10 10 11 11—22 
11111111111101011010 10 10 11 11 10—238 
Z Stamm...................¢6.10110111111000111111 00 11 01 11 11—22 

A FIFTY-POUND WATERMELON was the prize won by W. H. 
Horner, for best score in the match between the North St. Louis and 
Indian Lake gun clubs, at Baden, Mo., last week. It was the annual 
August match between the two clubs, losers to pay for the day’s en: 
tertainment of the club members, ladies and friends. Teams of 11! 
at 30 blackbirds, 18yds., screened traps: North St. Louis—C. James 
21, Chas. H. Peck. Jr. 23, J. H. Cogswell 25, Wm. Kulage 23, J. Young 
21, W. H. Horner 28, W. H. Rudolph 18, A. Kulage 26, R. B. Stewart 
21, W. Haney 17, Louis Spellorink 18, tutal, 238. Indian Lake—S. H. 
Bridges 26, F, Hinze 22, J. Metcalf 20, L. Baugh 24, T. H. White 17, T. 
J. Daniels 21, C. T. Jones 18, Mike Walsh 25, Jack Malone 25, R, Rce 
23, V. B. Casn 19, total. 240. 

FIRST GERMAN GUN CLUB OF NEW YORK.—Aug. 27.—Quar- 
terly pigeon shoot at Schwalenberg’s Working People’s Recreation 
Grounds, Long Island City. The wind was from the wrong side and 
very strong. which told very perceptibly on our score; 10 birds each: 
Erkenberg 4, Goerlitz 6, Nowak 8, Meyer 4, Rubeno 4, Zahn 5, Goetz 
7, Pfaender 9, Behrens 5, Hudson 6, Neusch 6. Schwalenberg 8, Bock- 
elman 5, Pfaff 5, Carvin 5, Maisch 7, Jenner 7, Grau 4. Pfaender was 
allowed second prize, having taken the last club medal. Schwalen- 
berg and Nowak competed for the medal, 3 birds each. Schwalenberg 
3, Nowak 2. Birds were sprung from 5 traps. 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now.—F. C. BisHop, Secretary, Box 1292, 
Cincinnati, O. Send 10 cents for hand book containing rules, constitu- 
tion, etc. ‘Fairly started and its future depends entirely upon the 
manner in which the sportsmen throughout the country respond.”’~ 
C. M. Srarkx, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 


Canoeing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and. Stream Publish 
ing Co. 


CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other comma - 
nications of interest. 

Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Fores®T AND 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, ete , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, raaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the spurt. 


FIXTURES. 


Sept. 5—Buffalo C. C. Races. 

Sept. 5-—Bayonne C. C., Annual Regatta, Newark Bay. 
Sept. 19—N. Y. C. C. Regatta, off New Brighton. 

Sept. 26—Jersey City Y. C., Canoe Race. 

Sept. 26—K. C. C. Open Regatta, 155th street, North River. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


ECRETARY—Dr. C. A. Neidé. Schuylerville, N. Y. . Candidates for 
membership must torward their names, with $2 for initiation fee 
and first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present names to the 
the executive committee. Money sheuld be sent by registered letter 
or money order, 


NEWBURGH CANOE AND BOATING ASSOCIATION.—Newburgh. 
Aug. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: In canoeing department of 
FOREST AND STREAM. Aug. 20, in report of races at tne A. C. A. meet, 
I see you have Mr. Edgar recorded as a member of the Dock Rat C. 
C. As this is an error that is likely to mislead canoeists I would like 
you to correct it. There is no such club as the Dock RatC.C. The 
organization of which Mr. Edgar is a member is known as the New- 
— Canoe and Boating Association.—Nare S. Smrrn, Captain N. C. 
and B. A. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ATALANTIS.—Mr. S. R. Stoddard resumed 
his long cruise this month, starting from Bar Harbor, Me., in com- 

with Mr. R. B. Burchard and on Aug. 30 they reached St. Johns, 
ewfoundiand, whence they will return by steamer. 

BAYONNE C. C.—This club will hold their annual regatta at Bay- 
onne on Sept. 5,at3 P.M. Prizes will be offered for a sailing race, 
paddling race Cor 28in. boats and over, tandem race for same, and a5 
upset race. The races are open to all, 
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FROM PORT JERVIS TO PASSAIC BY WATER: 
"= following cruise of 229 miles on the Delaware River and Dela; 


Canal was lately completed by nmiy son an 
cmt ie fon hoping it niay ix t other ¢anceists: 
We started 


Jervis on the Delaware River. e weré in 


w ai 
Finely, side of the car wide open we thoroughly enjoyed 
landscape. The train stopped every few miles, where we hel 
tions to crowds of een 

our canoes and asked 
cheerfully answered. 


lined. About 10 miles from Port Jervis we 
= thunder shower and were afraid we should 


ure trip. 
= the hands on the clock stood at 3:45 P. M. 


ited States Express Company took our canoes to the river, 
hs, oe cent by at least two hundred of the good inhab- 
n, including the newspaper reporter, all without ex- 
advice, saying that the “Fresh” 
e river would be too much for our frail-look- 
two days before had raised the river at 


itants of the tow u 
ception ventuied to give us good 
(meaning freshet) on th 
ing boats, as the storm of 
least twelve feet higher than usual. 


ing launched our canoes, we started for Trenton, N. J., amid 

so ae of the crowd; distance to above place one hundred and 
-one miles. At 5:10 we passed our first rapids, or rifts, as they 
are called on the river, and a few minutes later the monument on the 
left hand shore where the three States join, New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. We could not land, as we wished to make Ding 
man’s Ferry before camping. We passed Milford, Pa., about 6:30+ 
and landed to telegraph our safe arrival thus far, and we think sur- 
he population by our appearance in Knickerbockers. The 
is grand, mountains on both sides of the river almost to the 
We stopped to camp about two miles above the ferry at 
ut we found it an error in getting to camp so late, as we 
had to work hard to get things straight before it was dark. We ate 
acold supper, turned in and slept well considering it was the first 


twenty 


prised t 
scenery 
very edge. 

8 o'clock, b 


night out. 


Thursday, up at 4:30; weather clear, wind southwest; made fire 
and cooked our breakfast, consisting of coffee, eggs, milk, ham and 
Packed canoes and got off at 6:30. Passed several rifts on 
Saw a 
raft, the first we have seen under way, and spoke it; four men 
aboard; had a chat with them, when the captain said: ‘“Seein, ~~ 

ast 


bread. : 
our run to Wellpack Bend, which place we passed at 11 A. M. 


on the river in them boats reminds me of a letter I receive 


year from a man in New Jersey, who wanted to - some ‘pints’ 

of our party, we 
asked him if his name was Mr. —, of Milford, Pa. He said yes, 
and then we shook hands, After expressing our astonishment at the 
strangeness of the meeting, we gave a parting salute by shaking our 
flag, and paddled on. At the bend saw encampmentof artists; they 
had been or the river seven weeks. They asked us to land and 
take something, but we wished to make Portland below the Water 
Gap, so declined their polite offer with thanks. We arrived at the 
Gap at 1 o’clock, landed to see the place, and were off again 
at 3:30. Camped below Portland at 6 o’clock; found it much better 
than we did the night before, when we had to turn in with a cold 


on the river.’ As the writer of this letter was one 


Water 


supper. 


Friday.—Up at 4:45, weather cloudy, wind southeast; am afraid we 
are in for a storm; after getting breakfast were off at 6:30, reaching 
Belvidere, N. J., at 8:30, where we went up to town for supplies and 
We were told that Foul Rock Rift was just below 
the city and that we had better take the boats out and carry two 
miles round. As we insisted on taking the rift, we were told to take 
the Jersey side, started again as it was beginning to rain, passed Foul 
Rock Rift, the longest, the roughest and one of the most dangerous 
on the river, by taking the advice given. We were both landed on 
rocks above the rift, but by careful work we succeeded in getting off 
without serious injury or upsetting, and then getting into the raft 
channel on the Pennsylvania side, which we found was the roughest 
water, but plenty of it, we managed to get through with only a severe 
ducking. We beached the boats and sponged them out and found 
we had received no injury from the rocks and waves. Getting under 
way again we passed several short rifts and spoke araft with two men 
on who told us they were going to stop for dinner a short distance 
below. Left the raft, and as it began to rain very hard we concluded 
to break the rule we had hitherto observed, not to take a meal inside 
of a house, and take dinner at the inn, will not call it a hotel. We 
had a fair dinner and company consisting of a drover, butcher and 
our two raft acquaintances. The rain continuing we amused our- 
selves with enjoying the stories of the raftsmen and others for three 
hours when we concluded to take to water, rain or not. and having 
given the hostler a pour boire for taking care of our boats, were off 
for Phillipsburg, N. J., where our friends of the raft said we would 
find a good place to put up at, as the rain looked as if it would con- 


to get our mail. 


tinue all day and night. 


On arriving at Easton, Pa., we asked a fisher-boy if there was a 
boat house where we could store our canoes; he said, ‘“Yes, wurn up 
the canal;”’ so we went for the boat house and in turning up the 
canal found a dam fifteen feet high between us and the place we 
wisbed to land, and no road or means to get up. We put about and 
; we were inclined to think 
there would be an obituary notice in the Easten papers if we could 


went for ihe boy, but he had disapp 


turn our paddles upon him. We now concluded to try Phillipsburg, 
and accordingly paddled across. By good luck we found a road lead- 


ing down to the water, by which we could take our canoes up into 


the town; so we got ashore and made ovr way into the town, and to 
the hotel recommended by our raft friend. We found a fanning mill 
where we stowed the craft, the proprietor helping us up with them. 
Taking necessary dry clothing from our stores, we made our way to 
the hotel, where we found we had escaped narrowly from being 
arrested, as we had gone to town arrayed in a rubber hat, coat, no 
stockings nor shoes; the people took us for escaped lunatics from the 
Trenton asylum. Convincing the authorities that we were only insane 


canoeists, we changed our clothes, ate a good hot supper as only a 


canoeist can, and filling our pipes we heard to our astonishment that 
at the place we camped the first night two bears had been killed this 
last spring. Of course this led to bear stories, and uur host, Mr. 
Davis, of the Lee House, took the lead; not far behind him was ou’ 
friend of the raft, who came by rail to sell his raft of hemlock logs. 

Saturday.—Clear; wind southwest. Our raft friend stayed over one 
train in order to help us down to the river. Got off at 8 o’clock, our 
host and family standing on the bridge to see us off. Took dam, just 
below the town, about five feet high; came through with little dam- 
age, but plenty of water taken in. Several rifts to-day; river broad 
and shallow; got upon rocks, but no seriousdamage. Passed another 
dam, not quite as high as the first. Large head in Lehigh Canal. 
Sandstone quarries with wire cables to take stone over the river to 
the railway. Lime kilns. Scenery tame compared to that above the 
Water Gap, but still fine. Camped at town opposite Lambertville 
N. J., at 5o’clock. Went up town to get supplies, ete. Were told o 
a dangerous rift, called Wells Falls Rift, just below the town, and 
were warned that we could not run it; would surely be swamped or 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. We met a fisherman who bad rafted, 
“— who kindly sketched the commencement of the raft channel 

or us. 

Sunday.—Got under way about 7 o’clock, and when nearing the rift 
thought it best to land and take a look at it. We found no possible 
way of getting over except by running the rift, took to canoes again, 
ran the channel, took a great deal of water and broke rudders of both 
boats by the force of the waves, rift about one mile and a half long, 
landed, hunted out tooi box, repaired damage, and were off again for 
Trenton, which place we reached at noon. 

After resting at Trenton until Tuesday we got under way at 11 
o’clock A. M., in the feeder of the Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
assed under the road bridges, but were obliged to show the pass Mr. 
Neilson, of New Brunswick, N. J., had kindly furnished us with at the 
railway bridge, the bridge was opened, we passed through with flying 
colors, got to first canal lock at about 4:30, lock was empty, the men 
in charge made no trouble but filled it and we passed in aad through 
with great comfort, camped at 6:30. Dog barked furiously and were 
obliged to call on the farmer who tied the beast up, and after smok- 
ing a pipe with our landlord we turned in, much to the amusement of 
the above mentioned lord of the manor and dog, who was very 
curious to see how we would fix ourselves for the night. 
Wednesday.—Started at 6:30 after partaking of breakfast; as we 
heared first lock of the day we were joined by a tandem canoe from 
Washington, N. J., bound to Newark, N. J., then by canal back to 
Washington, N. J. Kept company with them for several miles when 
they left us. Stopped for dinner just outside of New Brunswick; 
arrived at last-named Jamey at 2:30, put the canoes up at a boat house, 
as _ to the City Hotel, the mosquitoes being too much for us in 
Thursday.—Took tide down the Raritan River twelve miles to the 
Bay and Perth Amboy, passed through several thunder showers dur- 
ing the run. Stayed at Amboy some time for dinner, but did not 
land. Sea coming in very strongly from the lower New York Bay; 
made Boynton Beach, a day picnic place with dancing platform, but 
no place to lodge parties over night. Sea very hh and thunder 
shower coming up; hailed a man who proved to be roprietor of 
the rowboats, asked him if he could accommodate us for the night. 
He replied that we could have a mattress on the floor and we 
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cise cee Capeany ncaa aes 

milk train, as the United Stat Express nage 1 } 
boats res?train owin: excess of bi e bouiid for Port 
ae at luck as ai empty 
t our disposal, and with an enipty box to sit on and - 
le 
retep- 
people who came into the car and admired 
numerable questions, all of which we 
The train bands ee mes — — 
‘5 ittance fee, but as we were not in the show business 
charge eo edu assed through a 
th a obliged to start 
i hich, of course, would have put a damper upon our 
eta ng Ao ‘The sun came out as we steamed into the depotat the 
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had better tie our canoes to the ring around the stakes and come 
e had thought we would have 

‘ore we hailed and 
quite Bowmee of the ae Ba Se aoe it sens. —_ queers 

hthing bes and thunder c . During one we happen 

; 7 : We took to rowboat 
and lantern, and found our sight had not failed us even if the painter 
ff to parts unknown. After hunting for 
nearly an hoiir ih the rain we gave it up for the night, hoping that in 
igh an ary. Turned in at 11 o’clock 


ashore, which we did, when he told us 
been swamped coming through the heavy sea 
to look toward the canoes and found one gone. 
had; as oné canoe was 0! 


the mofning we would find it 


wet to tlie skin, but slept comfortably and got up at 4 o’clock. 


riday morning took rowboat and went after the lost canuve. We 
found it one mile and a half down the shore, high and not exactly 
dry, eight or nine feet above the level of the water on the edge of the 


meadows, as if placed there by hand, and unharmed. e towed 
them out we got 


for the first time during 
the cruise. With a southwest wind and our large lateens we made 
ood time through Arthur Kill, or the Sound, as the natives call it, to 
Newark Bay and the Passaic River, holding our own with the large 
oyster sloops bound the same way. The pleasure of skimming along 
under sail is only equaled by the excitement of running a rapid rift. 
ainst us. Taking in 
our sails we paddled to Newark, put our boats in Bowers’s boat house, 
and went to the Park House for the night, as the worst torments ot 
night would have assailed us if we attempted to camp, the live stock 


back the boat to the beach, atid after spongin 
under way at 8 ovlock and with sails spre 


At the Passaic River we met the tide and wind 


of the Jersey swamps being unbearable. 


to the boat house of the H. M. A. Association. 


to the A. C. A. 


there is plenty of water in the river before starting. 
MAHOGANY DECK. 


CHICAGO C. C. ANNUAL REGATTA. 


breeze from the N.E. was kicking up considerable sea, 


street, thus lengthening the course to three miles. 


which h 


and the second prize in Class B, a silk flag, goes to Eugenie. 


When Class Li. paddling was calied the sea had gone down some- 
what but the water was still too lumpy for fast time. The course in 
this, as in the two succeeding races, was laid off along the shore, the 
distance being one mile with aturn. The entries were: Triton, G. 
Hessert; Sliver, R. P. McCune; Whirligig, A. W. Kitchin; Zeal, W. 
M. Dunham; Jet, W. A. Phillips; Phantom, J. B. Keogh; Brule, F. R. 
Seelye; Belle T., P. F. Munger. Jet and Whirligig soon forged ahead 
of the others, both working hard for the lead, but while turning, with 
Whirligig a scant length in advance, a foul occurred and Jet withdrew. 
From that moment Whirligig had the race weli in hand and finished 
in 11m. 4834s., Zeai coming in second. In therace for Classes IIT. and 
IV. Ray, A. W. Kitchin, and Psyche,H. B. Cook, were the only starters 
contest of the afternoon. In spite of 
repeated efforts on the part of each to shake off his rival, they 
traveled nip and tuck almost to the half-mile flags. where Psyche 
torged ahead and started for home with a lead of about four lengths. 
An eighth mile further on they were once more on even terms, and 
after another stubborn contest almost to the finish Ray won by two 
lengths in 12m. 1234s. The prizes in this and the preceding event were 


but it proved the most spiri 


gold medals for first and silk flags for second. 
The tandem race brought out fourcrews: Whirligig, Kitchin and 
Dunham; Psyche, Keogh and Cook; Triton, Sherman and Hessert; 


La Gitana, Crane ana McCune. Psyche drew away from the start, 
turned well in advance, and won easily in 11.7, Triton second, La 
Gitana third and Whirligig last. The prizes were silver medals for 
first, silk flags for second, and a ‘booby prize” of leather medals for 


the last crew. 


The upset race, while last on the prog-amme, seemed to be the 
drawing card, especially among the uninitiated. The distance was 
200yds. and the contestants five in number: Zeal, Dunham; The 
Balls, Kitchin; Phantom, Keogh; Lorelei, Hessert, and Belle T.,. 


Munger. The upsetting at the signal was easy enough, but getting 


in again in the rough sea was a different matter. The Balls finally 
came in first, closely followed by Lorelei. The prizes were a silver 


medal for first man, sponge and bailer for second. 


When the extreme youth of the C. C. UC. is taken into consideration, 
as well as the extent of country over which its members are scat- 
tered, great credit is due to it for the pluck and enthusiasm which 


contributed so largely to the success of the regatta. 


The winners of first prizes are all subject to challenge, and must 
win them three times before entering upon perpetual ownership. 
This fact will insure their going in every case to the most deserving, 


and will tend to keep enthusiasm at its present high pitch. 


CANOE MEASUREMENT, GEAR, ETC. 


AM very glad tosee that so much attention is at length being given 

to the important subjects of canoe measurement and classifica- 
tion, and especially so as | see that at length the smaller and lighter 
classes of craft, whose claims I have long advocated, are in a fair 


way to receive recognition and encouragement. 


1 know very well that time allowance is a bore; but without time 
allowance it would be difficult t» give a chance to all sorts and sizes 
of canoes, even by a large and undesirable addition to the number of 


classes. 
The sail area scheme, whether based on sail area alone or on a com- 


bination of sail area with length, seems to be the easiest method of 


attaining this result. 1 must, eo to Mr. Tredwen’s pro- 
posed measurement of sail areas Qe Luff + Leach, 


or even to the more customary half-product of diagonals, as both 
these would put a premium on a square shaped sail, with very long 
battens, and the back nearly perpendicular. Actual sail area could 
be obtained from the sail plan with very little difficulty. It would 
probably be desirable to make some allowance for keel canoes when 
sailing against centerboards. The centerboard is probably the most 
troublesome part of a canoe, and many are unwilling to fit them to 
canoes, finding a keel far superior for sea and beach work, and 
cheaper both in first cost and afterward. One at advantage 
of sail area measurement is that it would give a chance to canoes 
of easier and, if one may use the term, more natural lines than 
those of most of the R.C. C. craft. In the latter, extreme ful- 
ness, squareness and bluffness of both middle body and ends, have 
been produced by the desire or, from a racing point of view, the ne- 
cessity of being able to carry large sails. Tne consequence is that 
they are laborsome in rough water, and, what with their form, weight 
and flat decks, are making quite heavy weather of it whee a canoe of 
old-fashioned simplicity is just beginning toenjoy herself. Perhaps 
‘Nautilus”’ will teil us whether be is as happy in a seaway with No. 
9 or 10, or whatever her number is, as he was ip many a stiff breeze 
at Spithead in aa No. 3. 

Another point. esiring to see union among canoeists, I 
should be only too glad to see the R. U. C. take the place of an asso- 


2 


Saturday.—Started up the Passaic River with the tide in our favor, 
but the wind against us, and arrived at Dundee Lake, a short distance 
from Paterson, N.J., at noon. A few minutes later we were hailed 
by the steam launch Winona, and, accompanied by her, made our way 


Having enjoyed this our first cruise, we are now looking forward 
to a longer one next season, and so infatuated are we with our expe- 
rience and pleagures of canoe life that we have applied for admission 


We have a mapof the above trip, incomplete, but a great deal 
better than none at all; and it is at the service of any canoeist who 
wishes to take the same trip. Only one word of caution—see tbat 


HE second annual regatta of the Chicago C. C. was held on Aug. 

15 off the Tippy-Canoe club house, at the foot of Thirty-ninth 
street. At 3 P. M., the hour for starting, a large number of spectators 
had gathered on the shore and adjacent breakwaters, and a stiff 


The first event, a sailing race for Classes A and B, brought out 
seven entries. Class A: Zeal, M. W. Dunham; Kit, Jr., A. W. Kitchin; 
Phantom, J. B. Keogh. Class B: Lotus, N. B. Cook; Psyche, H. B. 
Cook; Eugenie, N. H. Cook; Cyclone, D. H. Crane. The course for 
Class A was a triangular one. From the starting pomt toa buoy 
three-fourths of a mile dead to windward; thence §.E with the wind 
on the beam toa second buoy off Forty-second street, and thence 
home, the whole distance being about two miles. Class B sailed the 
same course, except that the second buoy was placed off Forty-sixth 


The signal was given at 3:31 and the canoes got away we'l together 
in the following order, Psyche, Lotus, Eugenie, Phantom, Cyclone, 
Zeal, Kit, Jr. The Psyche began at once to draw away from the 
others, with Lotus close at her heels, when the latter’s deck steering 
gear gave way where it could not be reached for repairs, and made it 
impossible for her crew tosail from the deck. She kept ow under short- 
ened sail, but had to give up the struggle for first place. At the 
windward buoy Psyche had spun out a good Jead, Pnantom had taken 
third place, and Kit, Jr., had tallen behind and dropped out of the 
race. The others preserved the same relative positions as at starting, 
but were pretty well strung out along the course. With started sheets 
good time was made on the second stretch, and as the second Class 
A buoy was neared Phantom jibed around it and was well on her way 
to the finish, when Zeal, her only remaining competitor, was ready to 
turn. She jibed in like manner, but as the crew overlooked the ballast 
been piled up to windward on the last stretch, he soon 
found himself astride the keel. After a few moments of anxiety on 
the part of the spectators, the capsized navigator was taken on buard 
a sailboat and his craft towed to the finish. Phantom had already 
crossed the line, 34m. 3s. after starting. In Class B Psyche won easily 
in 42m. 17s., Eugenie took second place in 47m. 34s. and was followed 
by Lotus in 48m. 333., Cyclone did not fiaish. The silver cups which 
were given as first prizes in both classes go to Phantom and Psyche 









































































ciation, as Mr. Tredwen suggests, or act in such a way as would 
render an association supertiuous. 

But to do this it must obviously enlarge its racing rules as to admit 
every type of canoe ae es by the other clubs. I should, there- 
fore, suggest that a certain number of races should be open to all 
canoes within the dimensions of any canoe club, with time allowance 
for sail area and for centerboards. Also that the depth of keel 
allowed should be made at 244m.,so as to accord with that of the 
Clyde C. C., unless, indeed, both clubs would agree tw allow 3in., 
which I should much prefer. 

As to the vexed question how to obtain lightness with sufficient 
strength, my prescription would be: Do not exceed the dimensions 
of 15ft. by 2ft. 7in.. with a depth of 12in. or 13in. to gunwale, using the 
remainder of the depth of 1tin. allowed by the rule in rounding off 
deck. This, with 3¢:n —. clinker built, and bent timbers (far 
stronger than the small crossgrained cut timbers of most Thames 
canoes) will give a canoe capable of sailing in the 200 pound class 
bm _ nee of ballast on board, and carrying some 

. of sail. 

Such a canoe, in the opinion of one who has tried both, will be more 
useful, handier, cheaper, and a far pleasanter craft to sail than the 
first class boats, and will carry an abnndant cruising outfit with ease. 

I will conclude by reminding the numerous canoeists who live 
where elaborate mechanism and complicated brasswork are inacces- 
sible, that nearly all the fittings of this nature can be replaced by 
simple home-made contrivances, without loss of efficiency, and per- 
haps even with advantage. For example: Steering and pivot bar 
may be made of hardwood; leading blocks at foot of mast—use 
wooden cheek blocks with brass sheaves (better); snap-hooks and 
shackles—use toggles instead (better); cleats—home-made wooden 
ones are as good as any; blocks—easily made by any carpenter. ama- 
teur or other; and the sheaves, being used for window blinds, are 
kept at most ironmongers. Where boxwood is wanting, ash is near] 
or quite as es rudder bands—use strips of sheet brass, with a bit 
of stair rod for pin; ferrules on bamboos—a varnished seizing of 
twine is every bit as good and lighter. 

AsIwas badly bothered at the outset of canoeing by difficulty in 
getting these things, I expect the above suggestions to be useful to 
those in a similar plight. They ‘certainly would have been so to me 
nine years ago, and that they may prove so to others is the wish of 
the former master and owner of the good ship—Pelican, in London 


Field. 


YELLOWSTONE TO THE GULF .—Omaha, Aug. 25.—Xditor 
Forest and Stream: Mr. W.S. Hammond, in his long canoe cruise 
from Louistou, Montana, to the Gulf of Mexico, lay over in this city 
isst Sunday. He started from his home in Massachusetts on the 18th 
of April for Louiston by rail, in Chicago purchased his canoe and 
sent iton by express, following soon after and arriving in Louiston 
in the latter part of June. He launched out upon his long voyage 
on the 4th day of July, and has come down the river by easy stages, 
although helped by a strong current. The longest distance covered 
in one day was 110 miles, making a very handsome run. He reports 
having a jolly time, with few accidents and fair weather, along with 
numerous adventures, which helped to break any monotony. In 
describing his passage of the Yellowstone rapids he says: ‘Sunday 
morning | left Stillwater, and after passing through the rapids and 
leaving in the rear the man stationed there to gather up my ‘mangled 
remains,’ I landed at Billings, having been six hours on the way 
from Stillwater.’”’ In describmg the scenery of the trip he is quite 
enthusiastic. as well as with the rapid traveling. His canoe, the Kda, 
is a Racine; length 15ft., width 34in , depth amidships llin., 20in. at 
bow and 18in. at stern. Mr. Hammond expects to reach New Orleans 
Nov. 1, making a cruise of over 4.500 miles, the longest, if finished, 
ever made by a man in a canoe.—W. K. 8. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MEET.—Those outing photos of the 
A. C. A. meet of 1885, can obtain them from Mr. R. W. Anderson, 22 
Anne street, Toronto, Can. His list includes: 1. General view of the 
Camp. 2. Group of Members. 3. Squaw Point. 4. Review, Sailing 
Fleet. 5. Sailing Race, Class B. 6. Upset Race. 7. Newburgh Camp. 
8. Pittsburgh Camp. 9. Knickerbocker Camp. 

OAHU.—Dr. and Mrs. Parmele, canoe Oahu, of the Hartford C. C., 
have been cruismg for two months on Long Island Sound. Last 
week they reached City Island, whence they ran down by rail to New 
York, spending Sunday with Com. Munroe, and returning on Monday 
for a cruise back to Saybrook and Hartford. ‘ 

KNICKERBOCKER C. C. REGATTA.—The fall regatta of the 
Knickerbocker C. C. will be held on Sept. 26 at the club house off 
155th street North River. The programme will include a sailing race, 
paddling race, tandem and upset race, open to all canoeists. 

FOUND AT CAMP GRINDSTONE.—Dr. Neidé writes that two 
large photos, one of a house and one of the interior of some public 
building, were found at the camp and an owner is wanted. 


Pachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 











FIXTURES. 


Sept. 5—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 5—Larckmont Y. C., Fall Pennant Regatta. 
Sept. 7, 9, 11—America Cup Races. 

Sept. 9—Beverly Y. C., Nahant, Fall Regatta. 
Sept. 12—Quincy Y. C., Third Championship Race. 
Sept. 12—Boston Y. C., Fourth Club Race. 

Sept. 12—Corinthian Y. C., Fail Matches. 

Sept. 14—Newark Y. C., Open Regatta. 

Sept. 15—N. Y. Y. C., Bennett and Douglas Cups. 
Sept. 17—N. Y. Y. C., Breuton’s Cup Race. 

Sept. 19—Beverly Y. C., Nahant. 

Sept. 19—Hull Y. C., Champion Race. 

Sept. 19—Pentucket Y. C., Union Regatta. 

Sept. 22—N. Y. Y. C., Cape May Cup Race. 

Sept. 28—Pentucket Y.C., Championship Regatta. 
Sep’. 28—Newark Y. ©., 7 Sweepstakes. Newark Bay. 
Sept. 30—Knickerbocker Y. C., Fall Regatta. 





THE PREVIOUS RACES FOR THE AMERICA CUP. 


T= history of the races for the America Cup, dating back as it 

does for thirty-five years, almost to the birth of American 
yachting, is familiar to al! Americans who take an interest in inter- 
national sport afioat or ashore, but on the‘eve of the sixth contest, to 
be sailed next Monday, a short summary of the previous races will 
not be out of place. The America Cup, commonly but incorrectly 
known as the Queen’s Cup, is properly the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Cup of 1851, open to yachts of all nations and won by the America, a 
keel schooner of 170 tons, from a fleet of fifteen English schooners 
and cutters, all keel boats of from 47 to 200 tons. The course, around 
the Isle of Wight, a distance of sixty miles, was sailed in about 10% 
hours, in a light and variable wind, the America beating the Aurora, 
47 tons, by 18min. 

The next race was on Aug. 8, 1870, when the Cambria, an English 
keel schooner, sailed one race over the New York course against a 
fleet of twenty schooners, keel and centerboard, the little centerboard 
Maggie winning by 27m. 12s. elapsed and 39m. 12s. corrected time. 
This race was between an English keel schooner of the type then in 
vogue and American sohooners, both keel and centerboards, result- 
ing > a victory for the latter, as Cambria was eighth in order at the 

nish. 

Again in the following year the owner of the Cambria returned in 
a new schooner, the Livonia, and sailed five races in October, three 
with the Columbia, a centerboard schooner, of which he won one, 
and two with the Sappho, a keel boat, in which the latter wun. The 
boats in these races were of similar types with those of the preced- 
ing year. 

‘The next contestant came from a new quarter. In 1376, the center 
board schooner Countess of Dufferin challenged for the Cup in the 
name of the Royal Canadian Y. C., of Toronto, Can., and sailed two 
races at New York with the schooner Madeleine, in both of which she 
was badly beaten. As beth boats were of the American type, the 
race possessed little value from a technical standpoint. 

The same may be said of the races of 1881, when a centerboard 
=— of the shoal American type, was built in Canada and towed on 
her bilge through the Erie Canal to New York, where she was twice 
decisively beaten by the Mischief, also a centerboard sloop. 

This makes a total score of five separate contests, ali won by the 
American yachts, and eleven races, in aliof which but one America 
has been victorious. 

Three of the four yachts which at various times have essayed to 
carry back the Cup were built specially for that purpose, while on~- 
the other side the American champion has in every case been picked 
from the existing fleet, and has been a faithful representative of her 
class. In the coming races, for the first time an American yacht will 
sail that has been built specially for the purpose and which, as we 
have shown elsewhere, resembles no previous efforts of American 
designers. Whether or no she be successful, few will , however, 
that she is a better soe and that she marks a 


decided advance in yacht 
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THE ISSUES IN THE COMING RACES. 


A TRIAL of skill between two great nations, whether it takes the 
form of horse recing, rowing. yacht racing, rifle shooting, or 
even the lower grades of sport found on the cinder track and in the 
prize ring, must always excite a deep interest on both sides, even 
when the question involved is merely national supremacy and no idea 
or principle involved. This is largely the case in horse racing, run- 
ning and walking. where the methods are very similar; but there is 
another class of contests where the interest is trebled by the fact 
that a principle is at stake. This has frequently been the case in row- 
ing, where the stroke, the methods of training and the boats of both 
sides were totally different,and it has still more frequently been the case 
in international yachting. Of the five contests for the America Cup, 
the other two in interest, from the fact thata 
question of principle was involved. In the first race in 1851 the issue 
was between the old and new, between the bluff-bowed hookers with 
their bellying windbags of sails, on the one hand, and the clean-lined, 
sharp bowed clipper with fiat sails and snug rig that had crossed the 
Western ocean from Now York town. Again, twenty years later, 
came two similar contests, on the one hand the deep-keel schooners 
of English build and rig and on the other the shoal, wide centerboard 
yachts of the New York Y.C. Deep or shoal, moderate or great 
beam, keel or centerboard, Lapthorne’s hemp or Sawyer’s cotton, 
were the issues that made these naval battlessofamous. After these 
followed two series of races. between schooners in 1876 and sloops in 
1981, nvither of which created much excitement, partly, no doubt. 
because the challengers were Canadians and so Americans, but 
mainly because ihe boats were identical in type with their opponents, 


three have far surpa: 


all being of American model, rig and build. 


At the date of the latter of these races another contest came off in 
American waters the like of which has never been seen since Amer- 
ica sailed at Cowes—a race of little boats and with none of the im- 

rtance that attaches as a matter of course to a contest between 
arge and stately schooners, but which attracted the attention of 
every American yachtsman from the magnitude of the questions at 
issue. At no time in all international yachting had tie points in 
dispute been so man} and so different. Almost every detail of yacht 
design and construction was embodied in adirectly opposite form in 
Madge aud her adversaries, and in no single int did they resemble 
each other. Great or little displacement, bigh or low billast, lead or 
gravel, keel or centerboard, 8ft. or 4ft. draft, 7ft. or 14ft. beam, dead- 
rise or flat floor, through the water or over the water, jib and staysail 
or single jib, a topmast as long as the skort lower mast and that 
could be quickly housed, or a lofcy stick with a little pole fixed on 
top; a mainasail loose on the foot or laced to the boom; half a dozen 
jibs of various sizes set flying, or one big jib on its stay to be 
**bobbed”’ if absolutely necessary; sails of heavy hemp held flat with 
runners on backstays, or of light cotton on swaggering spars; all of 
these points were staked on the result of the seven races, of which 


Ma‘ige won six. 


The interest in these races was intensified by the fact that they 


came at a time when a bitter and stubbornly-fought controversy had 


been carried on for four years over the points mentioned above; by 
which time the yachting world of America, after ignoring as long as 


possible and then recognizing only with ridicule and contempt, the 


claims of the British cutter. was at last prepared to weigh them care- 
fully and fairly, and accept or reject them on their merits. The 


wonderful performances of Madge astonished all, convinced many, 


and brought home even to the most conservative sloop men the 


conviction that their favorite boats were not quite all they so long 
imagined them to be, and that there might exist facts in yacht archi- 
tecture as well as in practical sailing that tbeie philosophy had not 
yet dreamed of. 

Since 1881 the contest has gone on steadily, less bitterly and acri- 
moniously than at first, but no less earnestly, the victories one and 


all being in favor of the side that the Forest anD Stream has so long 
championed. The single jib has virtually disappeared from our 


yachts, lead ballast and low ballast are sought for by all to the 
greatest extent allowed by local requirements, depth stops only at 
the same limit, beam has been chopped off with no unsparing hand, 
the stubby fixed topmast now proclaims at once that under it is a 
working sloop and not a yacht, the reform in sail making, rigging in 
all minor details and in practical sailorizing is no less marked. Cut- 


ters, even of the extreme type, are too common with us to-day to ex- 
cite any remark, the full cutter rig is seen on all models o¢ single 


stick boats quite as frequently as the old original sloop rig, while 


every yacht of any pretension has appropriated some of its leading 


features until it has become impossible any longer to class a boat by 
a look at the rig. Whether or no the cutters outsail the sloops on all 
occasions has less to do with the dispute than it would at first seem 
since nearly all the elements of the cutter are practically accepted in 
the modern sloup. 

No issue any longer exists on the question of keel or centerboard, 
but it has settled down toa consideration of adaptability, and the 
argument on both sides may be briefly summed up in a form that 
will permit any one to decide for himself. The main point, ability to 
windward, has been settled by a complete collapse of the once gen- 
eral belief that a keel boat would not point or stay and was slower in 
every way than a centerboard, The perf mance of all types of cut- 
ters has demonstrated most convincingly their weatherly qualities, 
and itis to windward that their victories are mainly won. The old 
ideas of depth and resistance that so long furnished arguments 
against the keel, have also been banished from the minds of all intel- 
ligent yachtsmen, and it is fully understood there is no natural law 
by which the deep boat must be slower than the shoal. The superi- 
ority of the keel in deep water is generally conceded now, and depth 
is beginning to be rated atits proper value asthe prime factor of 
safety, insuring azainst a capsize and also giving that ability to wind- 
ward that makes it unnecessary to seek a harbor every time it blows. 
Structurally the keel is far superior to the centerboard, the keel boat 
being stronger than one thatis cut in two in the spot where strength 
is most requisite, while the room inside is vastly greater in the 
former. On the one side then are ail the advantages that a sailor 
would prize, a good sea boat, strong, roomy and with little or no pos- 
sibility of capsizing; lasting longer and less liable to leakage, and 
above all, weatherly to the highest degree. On the other side is the 
fact that for some waters a shoal draft boat is absolutely necessary, 
consequently the centerboard must take the place of the keei. 

Which a man shall chose in any given case is not a matter of prin- 
ciple, but simply of expediency, to be decided arcording to his re- 
quirements. The question bas gradually settled into this shape; the 
keel boat is equal to the centerboard craft in all requisite qualities, 
and superior in some essential ones, but in some waters its use is im- 

ssible, in which case the other offers a eonvenient makeshift. 

hese facts have been proven in the last few years and no interna- 
tional race can alter them. 

While so many — have been‘conceded by adopting them bodily 
in the sloop and the points at issue have gradually disappeared from 
the controversy, both sides have looked forward to a grand final batle 
between the American sloop and British cutter as a fitting termina- 
tion of the dispute; and while an international race would in any case 
be an event of some moment, the importance of the present one has 
been much increased by the feeling that it would be the greatest bat- 
tle yet fought between the two opposing types. There is absolutely 
nothing to prohibit us from building an Euglish cutter to meet the 
yacht from across the sea, except the feeling that it would be a sur- 
render of the stand we have so long taken and a very hollow victory 
should the Cup be retained by such means, and this feeling has been 
strongly shown in the correspondence of last winter over the building 
of alarge yacht. At the time the challenge was first forwarded the 
most successful yacht of the season, the successful opponent of our 
best sloops was Bedouin, an English cutter in design. model and 
build, though constructed in this country, and from her successful 
record it was felt by many that she would be more certain of defeat- 
ing the coming cutter than any sloop we could muster; but in spite 
of this, though discussed, the idea of putting her to defend the Cup 
was at once dismissed as impossible. 

None but the most conservative sloop advocate, blinded by mis- 
directed patriotism, expected that we should go back to the ante- 
cutter days and build a big Vision, Fanny or Arrow, with cobblestone 
baliast and bricx sicop rig, to meet Genesta, but all expected that the 
new boat would be an exponent of American ideas and the practice 
of to-day, an enlarged cr improved Mischief or Gracie, an American 
centerboard sloop. Such a yacht has been built—a centerboard sloop 
of distinctively American model, an embodiment of modern ideas, 
and a marked improvement on the sloops of ten or even five years 
since. In rig the new boatis alsoa sloop, and though with many 
details borrowed directly from the cutter, she is in every sense a rep- 
resentative American sloop. This boat has been sailed and tested in 
&@ most thorough manner with other boats. but for good and sufficient 
reasons she has not been selected. The choice is Cased on no senti- 
mental! ideas or unsubstantial theories, but on the hard and irresistible 
logic of facts and figures; the chosen defender of the Cup has beaten 
the American sloop, and proved herself faster, abler and better fitted, 
inthe opmion of the entire American yachting world, of meeting 
Genesta next Monday. 

Let us look at this new yacht selected solely on her merits to repre- 
sent American ideas and progress. the evolution of fifty years’ experi- 
ment with the centerboard sloop. Of course she is a centerboard 
craft, othe: wise she would not have been chosen; but her claims to 
affinity with American models begin and end with the possession of a 
cloven foot. Her beam is too great for a modern cutter, but in that 
ane she represents a stage in the evolution of the latter dating 
back to America’s time, before the Thames rule had exerted any great 

ure on beam, and when cutters were wide as sloops. A single 
k at the bull when hauled out wiil convince any one that she has no 










































every new idea, to weigh and test them, and, if possible, toimprove 
upon them. that is. fortunately, more truly American thap the 
Chinese method of condemning on sight all innovations, that did for 
so long characterize our yachtsmen. Her designer has been brought 
up in a new school, untrammeled by the dogmas and traditions that 
weigh so heavily on all once under their influence, and he has started 
out boldly on a course of his own, thus far, it must be confessed, with 
good results. 

It is most curious now to look at the strange way im which events 
have shaped themselves. The long looked for contest between the 
typical sloop and cutter seems destined not to come off and the issue 
to which the main interest in the race was due has entirely disap- 
peared on the eve of the battle. Another and most unexpected 
feature has, however, been added, the centerboard sloop has suc- 
cumbed to a new type, the centerboard cutter, and now ancther new 
issue arises that was not dreamed of at the beginning. For forty 
years over three-fourths of the entire yachting tonnage of the world 
has been under the domination of a rule that, urged on by compe- 
tition and the impulse of racing, has each year exerted a greater in- 
fluence in two directions. Under its constantly increasing pressure 
beam has decreased and depth increased. Fifteen years ago a halt 
was called and progress seemed barred by impossibility of currying 
sail with less beam under the old system of ballasting, but the 
obstacle was soon overcome by a method of construction which per- 
mitted an indefinitely great weight of lead tu be hung under the boat, 
and again the narrowing process went on with renewed vigor. Again 
a halting place has been reached in Irex and Genesta with 70 tons of 
lead under them, and the smaller boats with still greater weights ia 
proportion, and it is admitted that a limit has been reached beyond 
which further progress is not practicable under the present system of 
building and rigging. 

Opinions are greatly divided as to the value of the great influence 
the Thames rule has exerted onyachting. Whether it is responsible, 
as some assert, for all the evils against which the British yachtsman 
raises his voice periodically in a good old fashioned British growl, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is the safeguard that has prevented 
them from running to tne opposite extreme fostered by a length rule, 
and kept them from building Mohawks and Sophias in the hunt after 
speed. It has certainly exercised a most powerful influence on de- 
sign, and has limited the designer to a single type of boat, prevent- 
ing experiment or improvement in any but one direction. Under 
its pressure the problem before him has not been to produce the 
shape of all others best ge to the requirements of yachting, but 
rather it has substituted the problem in engineering of hanging 
securely on a form whose invariable proportions it lays down itself, 
the greatest possible weight of lead. Whatever might be said against 
it, however, it must always be remembered that the boats built under 
the Thames rule iu its various forms have, above all others, excelled 
in the essential points of safety from capsizing, wea herliness and 
good sea-going qualities, coupled with great speed. For some years 
past there has been a decided opposition to the rule, an attempt to 
pacify which has been made by an alteration in the details in 1882 and 
last year by the adption of an alternative rule based on length and 
sail area, which may be used at will; but it has been evident for some 
time tat the extreme limit of depth and lead had been reached, and 
the issue must some day be fought between extreme and moderate 
beam, say 54 to 6 beams on the one hand and 3% to 4 on the other. 
Such a contest was not possible in British waters, as no wide boat 
could race under the present rule, aad there seems no immediate 
prospect of it here, as the battles between the ordinary sloops and 
cutters have involved so many other features besides that of relative 
beam that a comparison has been difficult. 

Suddenly and most unexpectedly, however, the contest of next 
week has lost its intended character and assumed a novelform. It 
is no longer a battle between the distinct and well-marked national 
types known as sloop and cutter; but the battle of beam, instead of 
being fought abroad, is to be decided here. What is really on trial 
is the Thames or Yacht Racing Association rule that, embodied in 
Genesta with her narrow beam, will contend on the neutral ground of 
length and sail area rule with a boat of similar length and rig but 
with unrestricted beam. The question of keel or centerboard enters 
but little into the contest, but has been fully settled by previous 
races, and had Puritan a deeper keel instead of her board, the result, 
in all probability, would be little affected. The ‘main point at issue is 
beam, and in this we Americans have a certain interest as direct sup- 
porters of the value of beam in naval design, while we have asecond- 
ary interest from the fact that the wide boat is the product of an 
American designer; beyond these we have no direct concern, but can 
only stand aside and see fair =. If Puritan wins it is a victory for 
what? For great beam and shoal draft, for ballast high up, for a flat 
floor with no keel, for a tall mast in the eyes and a single jib; in short, 
for an American sloop? By no means. It is simply a victory for a 
wide cutter with deep hulland lead keel, over a narrower cutter 
which compensates for her diminished beam by a deeper keel and 
more ead. In either case, the principles for which the ForEst AnD 
STREAM so long contended are victorious, though the battle has been 
decided differently but no less conclusively than we anticipated. The 
vital issue was disposed of when Puritan defeated Priscilla, and was 
acknowledged by the press, the yachting public and the authorized 
custodians of the Cup as superior to the big sloop; for the rest we are 
content to await the results of next week’s racing. 

We have always advocated the narrow and deep boats in place of 
the wide and shoal, the craft that was absolutely non-capsizable 
against the flat and dangerous trap, and we have upheld the claims 
of the former as safe, able and fast sea boats as against boats whose 
only recommendation was speed in moderate weather, but the 
present contest is not between such extreme types. 

Genesta is indeed a thorough cutter, but her opponent is of a form 
that is practically safe and uncapsizable, and what she has done 
thus far warrants the belief that she will prove an excellent boat in 
any weather, though we believe inferior to her narrow and deeper 
rival when once off soundings. Until she has disproved it thoroughly 
we shall still continue our belief in the deep and narrow cutter rather 
than in the wider and modified type which Puritan represents; but 
granted the value of the principles for which we have so long bat- 
tled and which the trial races have fully sustained, if any further 
proof was needed, the considerations of a little more or less beam or 
the choice between a keel and a centerboard are of comparatively 
small importance and may safely be left to the individual judgment 
of each man who builds a yacht. with little fear that he will do any- 
thing worse than build a slow boat. 


HULL Y. C.. LADIES’ DAY. 
N Wednesday of last week the Hull Y. C. sailed a race in which 
the crew of each yacht was partly composed of ladies, the al- 
lowance being 6 in first class, 5 in second and 3in the others. With 
a reefing breeze over a 9 mile course in rough water the crews were 
well dampened before the race was over, but all enjoyed the sail. The 





times were: SECOND CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
Leneth. Corrected. 
Atalanta, J. R. Thomas...............-. ecwewenewe 28.04 1 20 00 
SECOND CLASS KEELS. 
Banneret, J. F. Brown. ... .......-..- catesteenh sail 25.02 1 03 38 
THIRD CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
I I 5 oss. pena rtcmehe co ocsseun beeen eure aces 22.06 0 39 10 
THIRD CLASS KEELS. 
TE Be NO icin nica dqmnsiccssaccass cosnise<e 23.09 0 39 31 
I a We IE cco scomncatsceccceasicedvsusss® 22 07 0 40 48 
FOURTH CLASS. 
Niobe, Sayles & Chadwick.....................268. 20.06 0 49 35 
So eer ees meee 20.02 0 53 39 
Tartar, F. L. Dunne...... ...0-.. 0 53 46 
Gisela, H. A. Born.... 0 55 2 
Joker, George Coffin. . 0 55 04 
Amy, E. W. Baxter......... inane - 0 55 23 
EE Ee EE sh cdwmas sendinies pcassanaae nacced 0 57 49 
FIFTH CLASS. 
OR... nce cons ovcvnaccacs canes 19.08 0 53 11 
4 ear 18.01 0 55 19 
ne a RE errr 19.06 0 57 48 
Rs CU on. «sch. cs ss nncienasansa nse! acenshschaee 19.00 1 00 58 
‘ SIXTH CLASS. 
Mirage, L. M. Clark......... ebinREuancaaee oneannaceen 17.10 1 08 33 
Prizes were given to the members of the winning crews. The 


affinity to the American centerboard model, and as for American keel 
sloops, there have never been enough of them to constitute any 
decided type. Leoking at Priscilla on the dock a glance is enough to 
convince one of the justness of her claims as a typical American 
boat; but the longer one looks at Puritan the more difficult it is to 
trace relationship to anything but the modern cutter. The superfi- 
cial details are all present, the plumb stem, rounded forefoot and 
decided rocker, the raking sternpost and long counter, but beyond 
these, and far more conclusive, is the keel of lead, 26 tons in a piece 
15in. wide on the bottom, 22in. on top, and 18in. deep. Not only is 
the weight there, but there is a substantial depth of keel proper, 
shaping fairly into the form of the hull. It is easy enough to say that 
the bow is taken from Ellsworth or the quarter from Steers, or that 
there isa look of Una about the bottom; but in spite of such idle 
comments Puritan is a copy of no previous boat and of no man’s 
models. Her rig is purely cutter, except that the mainsail is laced to 
the boom and that her bowsprit is fixed. What, then, does Puritan 
represent in the coming contest? Certainly not American sloops nor 
American ideas, nor is she in any way an embodiment of any of the 
principles we have so long contended for, but that at last have dis- 
appeared, no one quite knows when, where or how. What she does 
embody is Yankee —— and enterprise and a disposition to seize 
























judges of the regatta of Aug. 15, Messrs. Chas. V. Whitten, chairman ; 

eleg Aborn, C. F. Balance, H. P. Stanwood, B. W. Rowell, F. C 
Brewer, Walter Starbuck, O. A. Ruggles, L. M. Bouvé, have decided 
the protests and awarded the prizes as follows: First class, center- 
boards, first prize, $50, sloop Magic, E. C. Neal, of Lynn: first class, 
keels, first prize, $50, sloop Hera, Geo. R. Howe, of Hull. Second 
class, centerboards, first prize, $40, sloop Eva, Daniel Sargent, of 
Boston: second prize, $20, sloop Atalanta, Isaac RyThomas, of Huli; 
keels, first prize, $40, sloop neret, J. F. Brown, of Hull; second 
prize, $20, sloop Carmen, B. L. M. Tower, of Hull. Third class, 
centerboards, first prize, $35, sloop Queen Mab, Burwell & Litehfield,, 
of Hull; second pr:ze, $20, sloop Expert, Lawrence Whitcomb, of 
Marblehead: thi i? $15, sloop Seabird, C. L. Joy, of Hull; fourth 

rize, $ 0, sloop Alda, W. H. Wil nson, 2d, of Hull; keels, first prize, 
$35, sloop Kitty, E. H. Tarbell, of Hull; second prize, $20, cutter 
Thelga, A. P. Thayer, of Hull; third prize, $15. sloop Witeh, B. B. 
Crowninshield, of Marblehead; fourth prize, $10, sloop Shanraer, 
Geo C. Broome, of Hull. Fourth class, first prize, $30, cat Em-Ell- 
Eye, P. M. Bond, of Hull; second prize, $20, cat Nettle, W. M. May- 
bury. of Quincey; third prize, $15. cat Tartar, F. L. Dunne, of Hull; 
fourth prize, $10, cat Niobe, Sayles and Chadwick, of Hull. Fifth 
class, first prize. $30, Wildfire, H. A. Keith, of Hull: second prize, $20, 
Hornet, Harding and Merrill, of Hull; third prize, $15, Flora Lee, D. 
H. Lincoln, of South Boston; fourth prize, $10, Kismet. A. P. Thayer, 
of Hull; fifth prize, $5, Jessie, W. B. Smith, of South Boston. 





BEVERLY Y. C. 
105TH REGATTA, THIRD CHAMPIONSHIP.—SWAMPSCOTT, AUG, 29. 


OURSE for first class: Leaving Spindle Rock on port, stakeboat off 
S. W. breaker, Grave’s whistiing buoy and Egg Rock on star- 
board, and return, 1334 miles. 

Course for second and third classes: Leaving stakeboats off Little 
Nahant and 1% miles E. by S. of Egg Rock on port and return. 6 
—, Judges: B. W. Crowninshiela, W. Lloyd Jeffries. Judges’ 
boat, D. 

In the second class only Witch and Spider appeared; Witch wisely 
decided she could do better with light sails against larger boats, than 
with working sails against catboats, and +o went with first class at 
the minimum length. This left Spider a walkover, but a joint race 
was arranged between her and the third class boats, and all started 
together. . 

The preparatory gun was fired exactly at 12,a fresh N. W. wind 
then blowing, and the first class gun was fired at 12:05 Witch was 
first over the line but was slow with her spinnaker, then Eugenia with 
everything drawing, and Expert close on her heels, and Atalanta 
with a huge spinnaker just behind; Expert came next, going very 
fast and breaking out her light duck very handsomely on the line. 
while Bessie brought up the rear, being very slow in setting a 
wretched little old-fashioned spinnaker. 

Considerable interest was felt in Bessie, this being her first race 
since she was changed from a schooner to a —.. 

On the one-quarter mile run to the Spindle, itch held the lead, 
pretty well pressed by Expert. while Bessie was abreast and to wind- 
ward of Atalanta, and Gem, after getting by Atlanta, had fallen back 
again, and Eugenia was on Bessie’s weather quarter. 

N.W. winds here are puffy and vary three points in direction, and 
just as the boats were at the Spindle a westerly ae suddenly jibed 
Bessie’s and Gem’s mainsails, and things were lively for a minute. 
It looked as if Bessie and Eugenia would be driven ashore. Bessie 
scraped by, however, but Eugenia was to windward of the rocks and 
had to go about and follow the others, losing some two or three 
minutes. 

From the Spindle to the stakeboat all spinnakers came in except 
Bessie’s. Witch held the lead, but Atalanta was picking up and 
Bessie was doing well. 

At the stakeboat they got a calm, and shortly a light easterly breeze 
sprung up giving them a quartering wind across totheGraves. Witch 
led till half way over, when Atalanta got by and steadily increased 
her lead. Expert was hunting Witch pretty hard. with Bessie close 
astern, and Gem, who had lost the upper half ot her topmast, was 
left far in the rear before she got her topsails set on the stump. 
Eugenia did not round Graves Buoy. 

The stretch from Graves home was intended to have been to wind- 
ward, but the shift in the wind, which by this time was pretty fresh 
S. E. sent them to Egg Rock dead before it, and they carried spin- 
naker over the home line. Result as follows: 


Length. Actual. Corrected. 
Atalanta, sloop, J. R. Thomas...... 29.01% 2 54 2 24419 
Bessie, sloop, Chas. P. Curtis....... 27.01 2 58 12 2 45 05 
Witch, sloop, B. B. Crowninshield. .23.06 2 58 46 2 40 05 
Expert, sloop, L_Whitcomb........ 24.10 3 00 36 2 43 59 
Gem, sloop, H. W. Savage..... .... 26.09 3 31 28 317 36 
Eugenia, cat, J.S. Palmer.......... 28.03 withdrew. 


Expert protested Atalanta for carrying one person more than rules 
allow. It appeared that her owner had taken some ladies aboard, 
thinking they would not count; she was ruled out, thus giving pen- 
nant to Bessie, who ties Expert and Atalanta. First prize goes to 
Atalanta, second to Expert. 

The gun for second and third classes was fired at 12:10. Psyche 
was on the line at the instant, then Spider. Wraith and Mirage. All 
went off on starboard tack with sheets a trifle lifted. They rounded 
the first boat close together, and as wind was now almost entirely 
gone, they slowly drifted down the Nahant shore before the wind 
all in bunch. 

Half way to second boat they got the wind E.S.E and had a beat 
for the rest of the way. Spider stood out to sea on along reach on 
starboard tack going to leeward off Egg Rock, while the others took 
several short tacks inshore and finally passed the rock to windward, 
Mirage a trifle ahead, the others close together, a nd all three crossed 
Spider’s bow. 

The run in was dead before the wiad with booms to port, Mirage 
just ahead of Psyche who had Wraith lapping her starboard quarter. 
At the Spindle Mirage and Wraith jibed, and the latter shot abreast 
of Psyche, and the two boats came for the line exactly even, but as 
Wraith had the inside end of the line and Psyche was not pointed 
as exactly atit as her competitor, Wraith’s mast got over % of a 
second ahead. Mirage takes third class prize and the joint prize. 
Psyche second prize on allowance. Spider had a walk over in her 


class: 
Length. Actual. Corrected. 
Mirage, cat, L. M. Clark............... 19.04 12217 1 10 43 
Wraith, cat, J. B. Paine.... 2.2.2... 19.05 1 23 06 1 11 38 
Psyche, cat, H. M. & P. S. Sears...... 19.04 1 23 0634 1 11 32% 
Spider, cat, Walter Abbott.... ... .. +. 20.00 1 27 58 11701 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTH RACE, SWAMPSCOTT, AUG. 29. SAIL OFF FOR 
FIRST CLASS PENNANT. 


After the championship race was over, it was decided to sail off the 
tie in first class at once, course being round Graves Buoy and return, 
12 miles. Bessie did not start, and Atalanta and Expert were sent 
off at 3:56. Atalanta beat Expert badly in the dead beat out, round- 
ing buoy 124 minutes ahead. Spinnakers were then set and they 
came home flying dead before it and a exactly alike, Atalanta 
— at 6:53:00, Expert, 7:05:30. Judge, W. Lloyd Jeffries; judges’ 

at, D. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH nena, FIRST OPEN, MONUMENT BEACH, 
AUG, 29. 


Wind light N.E, increasing at finish; a ay local wind which 
did not extend down the bay, so that several boats from a distance 
were becalmed and unable to get up in time. 

Judges, F. Elliot Cabot, Richard Codman, A. 8. Hardy. Judges’ 
yacht, Maude, B. Y. C. 

Course for first and second classes, round Scragg Neck Buoy, Bird 
Island Buoy and return, 11 miles. For other classes. leaving Black 
Buoy No. 3 on starboard, Dry Ledge Buoy No. 12, Abial’s Ledge Buoy 
and Black Buoy No. 3 on port and return, 74% miles. 

The start was delayed 25 minutes waiting for boats to get up, 
finally the preparatory gun was fired at 1:25, and first class gun five 
minutes later. Whisper was first over the line, closely followed by 
Almyra, then Prize, Mattie, Bubble, Alice and P. D.Q. Myth, Sur- 

rise, Quisset, Myrtle. Elite and Sirius started late and were all a 

ittle handicapped; Quisset is the boat entered in 97th race as Hard 

Luck, and P. D. Q. is the Jumbo. Myth had a large piece added to 
head of sail, increasing the leach 8ft. In the run down Mattie took a 
good lead and dropped the others. Then came Myth, Surprise, Alice 
and Quisset in a bunch, Myth’s big sail keeping her a tritle ahead, the 
balance well astern, and this position was held through the reach to 
Scragg Neck. From here up it was a dead beat; Mattie with a lead of 
12 minutes went over to the north shore and was out of it; Myth, 
Surprise, Alice and Quisset went over toward the Marion shore and 
did much better; Alice and Surprise dropping the other two, while 
Myrtle, going well on toward Marion, was becoming dangerous; and 
Mary, not in the race, who had stood clear in to Marion shore came 
out ahead of the fleet. Surprise finished first, 2 minutes ahead of 
Alice, and 7 ahead of Myrtle. 

In second class Good Luck had it all her own way and Nellie W. 
was an easy second. In the third class the race was very close and 
— Scud was becalmed and unable to get up on time, and Dolly 
was unlucky enough to have the ways break under her when clean- 
ing bottom for the race, and was unable to get off in time, but Fanny, 
Mertie, Eleanor and the new Petrel were on hand. Eleanor went off 
with the lead, Mertie close behind her, then Clara, Mystery, Fanny, 
all in a bunch, and Petrel bringing up the rear. down to 
Dry Ledge Fanny took the lead, Petre! second, Eleanor , but 
Petrel gained nothing on Fanny. Reaching over to Abial’s Ledge, 
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chairman ; gular course from Scotland Lightship, starting at11A.M. The race 
well, F.C will be with time allowance but no time limit, and will be governed 
e decided by the following regulations: 
ss, center- Yachts while sailing the race must carry their private signals at the 
irst_ class, main peak, and also numbers securely sewed on each side of th main- 
. Second sail, at the intersection of imaginary lines drawn from the throat to 
argent, of third reef cringle and from the peak to the third reef tack eringle— 
3. Of Huli; or, in the absence of a third reef, to the second reef cringles. These 
ll; second numbers will be provided on application to the steward at the club 
hird class,, house, and it is requested that they be returned to the same place, by 
Liteh field. mail or otherwise, immediately after the race. 
fcomb, of The signals for starting will be given from the committee's steamer 
1; fourth as follows, viz. ; 
irst prize, Preparatory signal—One long blast of the steam whistle, and at the 
0, cutter same time the United States ensign will be lowered from the bow 
ech, B. B. staff and a blue Peter set in its place. 
Shanraer, | The start—Ten minutes later there will be a second blast of the 
at Em. Ell- whistle, the blue Peter will be lowered and the yacht club signal set 
. M. May- in its place, when the time of each yacht will be taken as it crosses : 
of Hull; the line. Five minutes later there will be a third blast of the whistle, 
il. Fifth and this time will be recorded as the time of any yacht starting in the 
prize, $20, race thereafter. 
e Lee, D. Note—That before any signal is given the United States ensign will 
. Thayer, be tiying at the bow staff—during the preparatory period a blue Peter, 
D. and after the starting whistle the yacht club signal. 
If practicable, a short blast of the steamer’s whistle will be given 
when euch yacht crosses the starting line. 
If the Bennett and Douglas cups are thus sailed for on Sept. 11 in- 
+. 29. \ stead of Sept. 15, the Brenton’s Keef Cup will be sailed on Sept. 14, 
<eboat off : and the Cape May Cup on Sept. 18; otherwise the original dates, 
< on star- , Go ney Jol Sept. 15, 17 and 22, will be adhered to. The course for the Brenton’s 
y A110 Reef Challenge Cup is from Sandy Hook Lightship to and around 
off Little l= Brenton’s Reef Lightship and return, going outside of Long Island. 
return. 6 The start will be made at 4P.M. The course for the Cape May Chal- 
Judges’ lenge Cup is from Sandy Hook Lightship to and around Five Fathom 
Lightship off Cape May, and return to Sandy Hook Lightship. Both 
ch wisely wul be sailed without rig or time allowance. 
a oe 
; Class at 
pint race HOW TO SEE THE RACES. 
I started NSAaer all of the yacht clubs about New York, as well as others 
W. wind 4% atadistance, have chartered steamers for the use of their mem- 
rj — bers, besides which many private parties have secured tugs and 
ite ben launches. The Seawanhaka C. Y. C. have secured a steamer for mem- 
ae bers and also a few guests, and the following notice has been sent to 
Atalan all members: 
an Ie. The steamer William Fletcher has been engaged by the club for the 
‘ti ane. America Cup races. Members’ tickets will be issued without charge 
setting a upon application to the secretary. These tickets are strictly non- 
feat vac transferable, and will be valid for the series of races. Guests’ tickets 
_——— w ill be issued to members upon payment of $2 each. These tickets 
the lead will be available for any one day’s race. A luncheon will be provided 
ti e a on the steamer, for which a charge will be made. First Race.—Mon- 
iler yew doy. Sept. 7. Twenty miles to wivdward and return, outside of Sandy 
en bac Hook. The steamer will leave the Barge Office pier punctually at 8 
: d A M., calling at Tompkinsville, Staten Island, at 8:30 A.M. Sccond 
mg l Race.— Wednesday, Sept. 9. Over the New York Y. C. course. The 
a a : tamer will leave the same places at #:30 and 9 A. M. respectively. 
% a “a Tuird Race.—Friday, Sept. 11. If this race becomes necessary by the 
cali tae terms of the match, it will be over a triangular course outside of 
sei ee Sandy Hook. and the steamer will leave the same places at 8 and 8:30 
ere A. M. respectively. Each day on returning the steamer will stop at 
rept the same places. Members are requested to send in their applications 
- oe as soon as possible, as only a limited number can Le accomodated. — 
; ee —L. F. pb’ OREMIEULX, Secretary S. C. Y. C. 
ly br A number of excursion steamers will also accompany the races. On 
y Witch 3s ia each day the Sirius will leave Twenty-third street, North River, at 
ee 8:30 A. M., and Pier 1, N. K., at 9 A, M., while the Cygnus will leave 
a oe the Bridge Dock. Brooklyn, at $:30. and Pier 1, N. R., at 9. The tick- 
te aa ets will be $1.50. The Grand Republic, Columbia, Thos. F. Morgan 
oe — and J. B. Sebuyler will also carry passengers. Their times and 
e stump, places of landing will be given in the daily papers. 
to wind- A 
—- GREENWICH Y. C. ANNUAL REGATTA, AUG. 26. 
. 1 REENWICH, Conn., the home port of the Greenwich Y. C., was 
orrected. treated to an old-fashionad water frolic on Wednesday of last 
2419 week, chiefly through the exertions of Com. Arthur E. Rendle, of the 
2 45 05 Greenwich Y. C., of which he is one of the founders, Though only 
2 40 05 organized this season, the club has grown rapidly, and is now in a 
2 43 59 flourishing condition. The main event on the programme was a 
317 36 yacht race, but this was supplemented with many others, from row- 
ing races down to a chase of a greased pig, prizes being offered for 
han rules allof them. The yachts were in five classes: sloops, cutters and 
aboard, yawls of 30 to 45ft., ditto under 30ft., open jib and mainsail boats of 
ing pen- 20 to 26ft., catboats of 18 to 23ft., and catboats under 18ft. The courses 
» goes to were, for first class from club house to Centre Island Buoy, thence 
to Matinnicook Buoy and return, 17 miles; while the other classes 
Psyche sailed from the club house to Matinnicook Buoy, thence to Captain’s 
age. All Island Buoy and home, 15 mlies. Tne entries ia first class were 
‘rounded Schemer, Polly, Happy Thought and Anita; second class, Vixen and 
| entirely Stranger (New Haven) and Iolanthe; third class, Adele and Alice; 
the wind fourth class. Orienta, Brahmin, Sophie, Wanda and Zelda. The eat- 
boat Jennie also entered for the Russell prize for best elapsed time. 
d a beat Besides the regular prizes of money a silver punch bowl was offered 
reach on by Messrs. Matthews & Devine, of the Indian Harbor Hotel, for the 
ers took first boat in Class I., and two prizes by Mr. W. W. Russeli for the 
indward, best elapsed time in each class, the prizes being each a set of colors. 
e crossed The day was quite cold, with a strong N.W. wind, but a large num- 
ber of spectators were present on the hotel piazzas and aboat the 
, Mirage grounds, while quite a party followed the race in the schooner Made- 
quarter. line. The first event wasa capsize on the part of the catboat Mamie, 
t abreast but no harm was done. The start for all classes was made at 12:02, 
n, but as all going over with reefs in. The order was: Senemer, Wanda 
; pointed Polly, Happy Thought, Alice, Iolanthe, Vixen, Stranger, Anita. 
ryofta Zelda, Brahmin, Orienta, Sophie, Adele and Jennie. The wind was 
int SS. strong and sandbags were or peel to i ye in spite a —_ 
er in her " . even three reefs. Schemer easily in her class, winning the punc'! 
ted NEW YORK YACHT CLUB COURSE. bowl and colors. The times were: - - 
orrected, ; : : CLASS I.—CABIN SLOOPS, 30FT, AND UNDER 45, 
1 10 43 A—Start. C—Sandy Hook Lightship. D--Seotland Lightship. M—Fort eam. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected 
1 11 38 B -Finish. G—Seawanhaka Y, C. K—Robbins’ Reef Light. L--Fort Lafayette. 12 04 08 3 01 00 2 56 57 2 56 57 
1 11 323% : : 12 06 30 3 22 32 3 16 02 315 37 
1 17 01 - : | .. 12 07 30 3 26 26 3 18 56 3 16 06 
oFr FoR bomen, she grined ont had . ore one Sor Foams s tuning baew. THE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE RACES. aa 12 11 00 Not timed. a 
eating home the boats stuc the Wing’s Neck shore, and alter- ” ‘i ‘ CLASS Ii.—CABIN SLOOPS, LESS THAN 30FT. 
7 nately crossed each other's bows, but finally, Fanny got & lead and | "TE Committee, have sent the following Leta announcing tel" | iotanthe..... cs awe ees 
il off the the prize seemed to be hers. She stood out too far, however, SECRETARY'S OFFICE NN. Sccasdcunnas 12 10 30 3 03 00 2 52 30 2 51 33 
d return, into the tide, and Petrel, working the Tobey Island shore, slipped New York Yacur CLus ( WEN h cr acaessalseaacs 12 10 30 3 14 09 3 03 39 3 01 32 
eae ams over just inside her allowance. Summary as follows: New York, Aug. 30, 1865. § CLASS 1II_-OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL, 20FT. AND UNDER 25. 7 
and they FIRST OLASS. Dear Sir—I am instructed by the committee in charge to inform you | Adele.................. 12 12 00 3 08 30 2 48 he 2 = « 
Atalanta . Length. Actual. Corrected. | thas the sloop yacht Puritan has been chosen to meet Genesta in the | Alice..............-.-.. 12 08 00 3 15 2 3 07 Le 
:; judges’ Surprise, B. Y. C.. J. M. Codman ....27.63 2 59 50 249 18 forthcoming races for the possession of the America’s Cup. Very : CLASS IV.—OPEN MALNSAIL YACHTS, 18FT. AND UNDER 23. se 
7 Alice, Galveston, Sam’! Allyne........ 28 .03 3 01 31 2 52 01 truly yours, CHARLES A. Minton, Sec’y of Committee. OQTICMR. 02 ccccccesee<-: 12 12 00 3 A 29 : 59 29 2 59 29 
Myrtle, Mon. Beach, W. Phinney...... 27.03 3 06 23 2 55 51 To Sir R1cHarp Sutton, Bart., Yacht Genesta. Brahmin Sivan nas taas 12 12 00 3 26 18 3 14 23 3 il 44 
T BEACH, Quisset, Wood’s Holl, R. B. Hiller. ...29.06 3 10 07 3 01 52 Dear Sir—I take great pleasure in notifying you that the sloop RE dadtedcoredsdaes 12 12 00 3 05 30 2 51 20 2 50 46 
Sirius, Onset Say, M. N. Bray ....... 7.07 31044 30023 cee econ han bene enlecnad bax the Comuntines in chanme to. anouk | Dent. ---ooneeceeeeenees 121200 = 3.10 41 2 58 41 2 55 06 
nd which Almyra. Mon. Beach, J. Phinney...... 29.00 3 11 At TB Py cee ye eee eg h hy Magy pene mene sa Semanal BR 12 04 04 3354 33250 32915 
distance Prize, Quisset. J. F. Perry............. 28.00 3 20 00 31015 | tue Genesta in the forthcoming races for the America’s Cup. 3+] Adele and Stranger each win $40, and Sophie $3”, subject to protest 
Mattie, B. Y. U., Viee-Com. Stockton. .28.10 3 21 18 31219 | respectfully, CHaRLEs A. Minton, Sec = ee by Zelda. The Russell prize in class 2 was awarded to Jennie by 
Judges’ Myth. B. Y. C., Thos. Parsons......... 27. 3 21 30 81058 | ToJ. Matcom Fornss, Esq., representing owners of the Furitan. mistake. afterward being given toStranger as first boat in her class. 
Bubble, Osterville, Dan’l Crosby...... 3 27 11 3 16 39 Puritan was at Poillon’s for three days last week, — some | Following the yacht race were rowing matches, climbing the 
loy, Bird Elite, Fairhaven, R. W. Pearse ....... ; 3 27 43 31859 | damage to her rail received while on the screw dock, and also having | , cased pole, a pig chase,etc. In the evening a ball was given at the 
ng Black P. D. Q., Wareham. J. M. Washburn. .29.10 3 42 00 3 33 59 some small alterations made. Part of her iron i a be a Indian Harbor Hotel, at which a large number of yachtsmen and 
ge Buoy Whisper, B. Y. C.,S. M. Weld ........ 2809 Becalmed and withd’w | Placed by heavier, and she will have a new suit of blocks. Both she | +)cir triends were present. The day was a great success from first 
P : and Genesta will haul out this week to clean bottom. Genesta has | ¢, last and the gentlemen in charge deserve much credit for the 
5 SECOND CLASS. Po had her topmast reduced 244ft., and Mr. Lapthorne has been busy | ,, auner tn which oh was arranged 
get up, Good Luck, Dighton. A. M. Phillips. 29.09 3 05 10 25146 | with the alterations in her sails. The following request has been : 
gun five Nellie W., Wareham, J. Monaghan...29.11 3 11 42 2 58 387 | made by the Committee to the pilots of all vessels accompanying the Sa 5 ST ETS RE Ge RS 
lowed by Ouset Belle, Onset Bay, N. R. Besse. .27.00 3 18 25 3 07 36 | race: BUFFALO C. C. RACES, AUG. 29, 
yth, Sur- Cadmus, Mon. Beach, H. E. Perry... .26.04 3 20 51 3 09 13 The great inte est shown by the public in the coming contests for ; YC ; 
ore all s Rival, Cataumet, S. R. Ditmars...... 24.02 3 21 30 3 07 28 | the possession of the America Cup makes it certain that a large num- HE second of the series of races of the B. C. C. was sailed Aug. 29 
as Hard Fannus, Mon. Beach, E. H. Tobey... .26.06 3 23 35 31213 | ber of yachts, steamers and other vessels will accompany the races. over the same course as the first. between 4 and 5 miles. There were 
added to Fannie, Mon. Beach, S. P. Hill........ 25.00 3 24 53 3 11 48 Tne Committee of the New York Y. C. in charge therefore earn. | several surprises in store for the participants. - As the later arrivals 
le took a Thekla, Osterville, W. Crosby..... ... 26.02 2 26 10 314 82 | estly request the captains of all vessels to keep well to leeward of the | saw the Otter with a lateen dandy rigged as a topsail, then sundry 
ise, Alice Clio, Mattapoisett. H. W. Packard... .24.06 3 26 24 31241 | contesting yachts and to be scrupulously careful not to interfere with | bundles were unrolled and the Elf came cut with a jid and lateen 
head, the Lestris, 8. Y. C., Joshua Crane.... .. 24.02 2 32 45 3 18 43 | them in any way. mainsail of 30ft. as a dandy, the Helene spread a new suit of standing 
reach to Gleam, Mon. Beach, E. H Stevens... .25.01 3 36 14 3 23 09 They call spoutal attention to the fact that the quarter wash from | lugs, while Nellie was content with the addition of a jib. The wind 
alead of Lady of the Lake, Matta., F.Boromay. 24 02 Becalmed, withdrew. | steamers, however small it may be, even at a considerable distance, | was very light from N.E.,and as the word was given the four con- 
it; Myth, Wake, Cataumet, Frank Lincoln...... 24.01 Becalmed, withdrew. | is very annoying and more detrimental to racing craft than is gener- | testants, with E. P. Hussey in his tandem canoe Louisa as t-nder, 
one sad THIRD CLASS. ally realized. started on the starboard tack and made out into the current. A 
oa — Fanny, B. Y. C., F. W. Sargent...... -28.10 2202 ° 21029 The Committee feel confident that in calling attention to these | long leg of about one and a half niles found the canoes pretty well 
ous; an Petrel, B. Y. C., G. H. Richards... .... 20.07 2 22 47 2 09 39 points and in making this appeal they may count on the assistance of | bunched, with Nellie leading, Otter close to her and Helene and Elf 
- Sn ot Eleanor, B Y. C., R. Codman......... 23.0814 2 27 30 217 31 those to whom it is addressed, and will have secured the object in | somewhat in the rear. Nellie and Otter came about at the same time, 
ah “i Mertie, Wood’s Holl, A. F. Crowell....23.0644 2 31 40 22128 | view—a fair field and no favor for either boat. Otter getting away quicker and obtaining a short lead, which was, 
. Annie, Mon. Beach. David Ellis....... 21.00 2 32 23 219 46 Cuas. A. MInTon. however, soon lost, owing to the superior footing of the Nellie. 
Neltio W. Mystery, B.Y.C., Vic2-Com. Stockton .21 11 2 32 59 221 2 Secretary American Cup Committee. On the port tack when well toward Strawberry Island the wing 
slose ont Ciara B., B. ¥. C., R. Bangs........... 20 05 2 37 32 2 4 24 The N. Y. ¥. C. fleet_will rendezvous in the Horseshoe on Sept. 6 | sbifted into the north and a heavy squall came up the river. Seeing 
ind Dolly Seeret, B. Y. U., 8. M. Weld........... 22.09 2 58 04 2 47 10 to witness the race on Monday. The first race, Monday, Sept. 7, will | it coming, Otter let go his dandy, the others luffed as it struck them: 
yo FOURTH CLASS. be 20 miles to windward or leeward, starting from Scotland Lightship. | The wind being directly against the current raised a sea whieh the 
P aaa Island Belle, Bird Island, H. Ware. ...18.06 2 47 09 2 32 43 The second race, Wednesday, Sept. 9, will be over the New York Y, | Elf, with only aninch keel, was unable to make headway against, 
a . Wideawake, B. Y. C., F. Tudor, Jr....16.0936 3 16 21 258 37 | C. course, a map of which we give herewith. If neither yacht wins | and he was soon hopelessly to leeward. The Otter, finding his top- 
4 mon y; Dodo, Cataumet, C. A. Clark........ ..12 05 Withdrew. both of the races, a third race will be sailed on Friday, Sept. 11, over | sail filling aback, luffed and took it in, losing considerable ground 
hind but Surprise, Good Luck, Petrel and Island Belle take first zes. | a triangular course from Scotland Lightship. If the Cup races are | doing s9. ; - to 
, Ledge Alice, Nellie W., Fanny and Wideawake second prize, and Myrtl decided by either yacht winning the first two events, the raceof Fri-| N and Heleue had a long lead and were making a hot race for 
. : hird prize. day will be for the Bennett and Douglas Cups, over the same trian- } first place. They both made an error in tacking, however, and Nellie 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


















































































winner by two minutes. 































































































and Otter last. 


canoes for the club, offers a paddle as a prize. 





SHIP, AUG. 29. 


were: 
SPECIAL CLASS. 
Length. Actual. Corrected 
Nimbus, Bernard Jenny.............. 34 05 1 51 40 1 35 01 
Violet, H. J. McKee....................84.06 2 01 45 1 44 59 
FIRST CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 
Destide, J. Bi TORE . oo.ccssccccsvececs 24.09 1 45 20 1 22 41 
Thisbe, 6. A. VEOWARR ... 2 00056.000s008 21.03 1 48 35 1 22 55 
FIRST CLASS—KEELS. 

Breeze, George Martin, Jr............. 29.00 1 48 10 1 28 29 

Altaire. A. J. McLeod.... ..........s00¢ 28.09 1 58 05 1 38 15 

Ibex, Williams & Knowlton............ 25.04 2 02 20 1 40 08 

Donna L., W. H. Lyman....... ......- 28.04 2 08 05 1 47 58 

SECOND CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 

Em Ell Eye, P. M. Bond............... 20.01 1 13 20 49 36 

. Seraphine, Borden & Temple.......... 19.11 117 45 54 37 
SECOND CLASS—KEELS. 

RO, D0 IN 06s 50s saennns cscs 20 09 1 19 30 57 06 

Nydia, James Galvin................. 23.05 1 18 40 58 20 

Diana, Henry Burgess.. ............ 24.06 1 20 20 1 00 45 


Thrusher sailed on the course but ber time was not taken, as she 
had not entered regularly. The judges were Thomas Christian, Wil- 
liam Morris, J. C. Merry, C. McKinna and James Bertram. 


A BIT OF ANCIENT HISTORY.—Appropos of the impending race 
between the Puritan and the Genesta, a correspondent, who belongs 
as he says, to the aquatic or finny tribe, writes us as follows with 
some reserves as tothe accuracy of details: ‘“‘When the America 
beat the British fleet, some of us more practi:al sailors and ship- 
owners tried to get something more than a play race out of it, and 
we challenged in Bell’s Life in London (copied into the American 

pers of that day—see Coffin’s history of the America and other rac- 
ing yachts) the British shipowners or builders to race a clipper ship 
of (I think) 1,000 tons, tea loaded, for a prize of £10,000, from Chinato 
Cowes. The challenge was made by a club formed for the purpose. 
I won’t tell you how small it was, nor how little constitution or few 
by-laws it had. It was, I think, called the New England Ship Owners’ 
Club, and the challenge was signed by Daniel C. Bacon, President of 
the club. It was never accepted nor much noticedin England. They 
were too much demoralized by the America’s victory to risk another 
defeat. We had all our plans laid to build a clipper ~~ to combine 

eed and commercial capacity, and to put Capt. Phil. Dumaresque, 
the rince of the clipper captains in command. Dumaresque after- 
ward, in the California excitement, commanded the clipper ship sur- 
rise, of 1,500 tons, built for him by Daniel C. Bacon and others, and 
fn a race with the famous clipper Staghound from Boston to San 
Francisco, beat her in the shortest passage ever made between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports. The Surprise was built at Samuel Hall’s 
shipyard, East Boston, and the Staghound by Donald Mackay. Both 
ships were wonderful combinations of speed and carrying capacity, 
Sell thelr race was better worth recording than any little yacht race 
ever made, as they were full of cargo at about $40 per ton, and were 
kept at racing speed day and night for the ninéty days or so which I 
think they took, or one of them did.—New York Evening Post. 


THE DOLPHIN.—Considerable excitement was caused on the 
Thames yesterday afternoon by the arrival at Millwall of an exceed- 
ingly small boat, manned by one man. which, after a perilous voyage, 
had safely performed the journey from Stockholm to London The 
little craft, which is named the Dolphin, is only 18ft. in length and 
not more than 4ft. breadth of beam. It has an improvised forecastle 
and half cabin, and draws only thirty-six inches. Its adventurous 
commandant is Captain Christien Svensden, a native of Stockholm, 
who left that port last Thursday week with the avowed intention of 
making the journey to Hull. e rigged a small sail, and for some 
time cruised around the Norwegian coast. Encountering some bad 
weather, he was driven considerably out of his course, and subse- 
quently decided to make for London. On the fourth day after be 
started a sudden squall nearly capsized his little craft in the German 
Ocean. Captain Svensden was hailed by several passing vessels, the 
crews of some of them endeavoring to dissuade him from bis enter- 

rise, especially as there were signs of impending stormy weather. 

othing daunted, however, he continued his voyage, and arrived in 
London, as stated, yesterday afternoon. Captain Svensden ran short 
of provisions while during his journey, but succeeded in obtaining 
supplies from the steamship Kingston, bound for Hamburg. The 
adventurous Norwegian appears to have suffered more from want of 
sleep than exposure to the weather, as he had to keep a careful look- 
out at night,and in the daytime he was principally occupied in 
managing his boat. Captain Svensden had a hearty reception at 
Millwall, the crew of a Norwegian vessel in the docks being particu- 
larly enthusiastic in their welcome. After laying in London fora 
short time Captain Svensden intends attempting the journey back in 
his little craft.—London Times, August 18. 


A SWEEPSTAKES RACE AT LARCHMONT.—A sweepstakes for 
open boats was lately arranged to be sailed at Larchmont, shifting 
ballast to be allowed, the entrance fee being $100, and the course 15 
or 20 miles to windward or leeward and return, Three era owners 
deposited their entrance fees with Mr. John Sawyer, the holder. These 
were Messrs. W, Murray who entered the jib and mainsail boat Mimic, 
22ft. in. long; H. L, Van Wyck, Ananda, a lapstreak boat 27ft. lin. 
long. built by E. A. Willis last winter; and Capt. Ira Smith with Susie 
§.. 27ft din. long. The course decided on was from Pagoda Point to 
Throgg’s Point buoy and return, 18 miles; the wind being southwest, 
making a beat out and arun home. All started very evenly at 1:41 
P. M. on Saturday last, Ananda being first over and Susie S. second, 
the latter going to windward and after a few tacks leading. Near 
Hart's Island Ananda took first place, holding it for a time, while 
Mimic worked past Susie S. to second place. The wind was light, 
coming in flaws and patches and favoring the boats in turn. Near the 
outer mark a little breeze sprang up. taking Susie S, around at 4:26:35, 
jibing as she rounded. Ananda followed at 4:28:22, and Mimic at 
4:31:58. Each started overboard 10 sandbags on turning and sheets 
were slacked fora run home, Susie 8S. gaining allthe way. The other 
two sailed very closely in company, Mimic passing Ananda near 
Hart’s Island and coming in ahead ot her, The times were: 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
RR cca sapevssacvenase 1 41 38 5 57 31 4 15 52 4 15 39 
MNCS a Sanckssewnnvaes 1 41 14 6 19 29 4 37 36 4 87 36 
Ananda. - eel 41 58 6 21 03 4 39 49 4 39 08 


The judges were Com. Monroe, L. Y. C.; Messrs. Chas. A. Steven- 
son and Alexander Brewster. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C., FALL REGATTA.—The annual fall re- 
tta of the Knickerbocker Y.C. will take place Wednesday, Sept. 
$0 and promises to be one of the most successful given by the club. 
The course will be from the club anchorage at Port Morris to and 
around Gangway ‘buoy and return. All t, of boats will be entered 
in this, from the deep cutter to the lightest draft skimming-dish. 
The cutter Surf will be a starter in the first class and will compete 
with such light draft boats as the Peerless, Mystery, Undine, Sara and 
Hurry, and the moderate drafts Flash, Annie E., Culprit, Fay and 
Defiance. The next class of cabin sloops' is about equally divided 
between keels and centerboards. In the class for large open sloops 
the new 27ft. yacht Ananda will meet the Lizzie R. These yachts are 
from the hands of the same builder. The Lizzie R. is*the old type of 
boat, while the Ananda embodies all the new ideas. Several new 
hts are entered in the other classes and will endeavor to wrest the 
ceners from the old prize winners. The iron steamboat Cygnus has 
been chartered by the club to convey the guests over the course and 
will teave 180th street, Harlem Bridge, at 9:30 A. M. and East 120th 
street at 10 A. M. 

A FATAL COLLISION.—On Aug, 22 the schooner yacht Kalafish 
86 tons, was lying at anchor in Oban Bay, off the coast of Scotland, 
with her owner, Mr. William Crossman, his wife and a friend, Mr. 
Cecil Beresford, on board, all asleep below. The steamer Albicone 
bound from Giasgow to Gottenberg, suddenly came round a point o 
land at full speed and struck the yacht fairly amidships, cutting her 
in two and sinking her instantly. Only the captain and mate were 
saved by the steamer, the others being carried down in the wreck. 
Mr. Crossman was an old yachtsman, cruising every year, and was 
bound on a cruise around the coast. 


LAGODA.—Messrs, Herreshoff have lately delivered this yacht to 
her owner, Mr. George Gordon King, of Newport. 










missing stays on account of the current. was carried against a pile, 
and the Helene had to tack again to avoid the otstruction, when the 
Otter came in on the starboard tack and rounded into the dock a 


The canoes finished in the following order: Otter, Williams Lan- 
sing; Helene, H. L. Campbell; Nellie, F. E. Wood; Elf, C. L. French. 
The Louisa beat the winner in by ten minutes. The rvn home before 
the wind showed that had the wind been free the racers would prob- 
ably have come in very differently, as Elf got home first and Helene 


The race to be sailed Sept.5 will be overa longer course, some 
seven mijes, and it is planned to have a paddling ‘race after the sail- 
ing race is finished, as Kingston of Buffalo, who has built some 


SOUTH BOSTON Y. C. FOURTH CHAMPION- 


. Ts fourth of a series of five races for championship prizes was 
sailed on Saturday last over the South Boston Y.C. courses. 

The wind was light from the east at the start at 4 P. M., but dying 

out later on. There were 13 entriesin the five classes. The times 


finished, and only two of the second. The full times were: 


Erin, John Cavanagh ....... 27 02 Not taken. 
Queen Mab, E. L. Burwell... . 22.08 Not taken. 
SECOND CLASS. 
















Tarter, F. L. Duune........ ... eneare 20.00 221 10 2522 
Wildfire, H. A. Keith . 18.01 3 24 433 2 53 2 
Nereid, C. F. Colby.... - 20.07 Not taken. 
Niobe, J. E. Sayles..... 20.06 Not taken. 
Cristine, Geo. Russell. . ..19 00 Not taken. 
Cosy. Bumpus & Crane... .. ..20 05 Not taken. 
Pet, J. W. McFariand.. ... ..20.01 Not taken. 
Spray, H. A. Faxon...... 9.04 Not taken. 

hiff, E. W. Newcomb ia Not taken. 
SS OS eee 00 Not taken. 
Elfin, J. F. Tully....... 3 22 40 2 56 18 
Elsie, C. F. Hardwick. . 9.09 3 28 15 3 01 59 
Guenn, W. L. Dearborn te 3 27 57 3 02 56 
RE, BE I sacceccccscceceewes 17.03 3 30 00 3 04 17 


prize, $5. Elfin and Elsie win in third class. 


which a defeat of Genesta by Puritan woul 
Englishmen thro’ 


and English type of schooners. 


ALTY. 


12-mile course was won by the Crawfo 


in a good breeze from the northwest. The times were: 


by Commo iore Warren of the Columbia Y. C. The fleet reached 


the Sound. 


third championship races of the West Lynn Y. C. were sailei on Aug. 
29, over a five-mile course, off the club house, the times being: 
SECOND CLASS. 


ngth Actual Corrected. 
Se, Ti BRO don sesccdpiccsccos 17.02 1 01 47 0 35 57 
Inez, Goodrich Bros................+- 18 09 1 02 06 0 38 02 
Marguerite, N. Sawyer ................ 18.06 1 03 O09 0 38 42 
SP, SO, MORI os cicnsccnsnvasneee ene 19.04 110 15 0 46 36 
THIRD CLASS. 
ST. 43, Sh SORA isdn cesees wens 14.06 0 47 30 0 23 17 
ee eee 13.02 0 55 53 0 30 04 


In the second class Alice, Inez and Marguerite have each won a leg, 
while A. B. C., Annie and Imp are even in the third; so that the next 
race, on Sept. 12, is looked forward to with some interest to settle the 
superiority. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT IT IN BOSTON.—The Boston Adver- 
tiser relieves itself over the selection of Puritan in the following out- 
burst: “It is with a calm sense of having known from the first that it 
must be so, that the news of the final victory of the yacht Puritan 
over her New York rival is received here. The superiority of the 
white sloop, built on a home model at a local shipyard, has been fully 
demonstrated in the several tests to which her qualities have been 
subjected, and the very closeness of the rivalry makes the joy of suc- 
cess more keen. It also adds another cause for gratification in the 
assurance which it gives that a boat can be built elsewhere in Amer- 
ica which shall be almost as fast as the product of Boston’s skill.” 


EASTERN Y. C. CRUISE.—The fleet of the Eastern Y. C. met at 
New Bedford on Aug. 29 and a meeting was held on board Fortuna, 
the flagship. On Monday at 10 A. M. the yachts started in a light 
wind for Newport, arriving at5 P. M. They will continue the cruise 
to New York. The fleet numbers the following yachts: Huron, Wm. 
Gray, Jr.: Stranger, Geo. H. Warren; Vindex, A. W. Blake; Fortuna, 
Commodore H. 8. Hovey; Foam, F. Gordon Dexter; Magic, F. Dexter; 
Mohican, H. D. Burnham; Phantom, E. F. Thayer; Rebecca, G. P. 
Upham; Tempest, Henry F. Whittier; Thetis, Henry Bryant; Tioga, 
Hugh Cockran; Dreadnaught, A. W. Nickerson; Imperia, J. L. Stack- 
pole, and Addie and Silvie, C. N. Whitten. 


JERSEY CITY Y. C., LADIES’ DAY, AUG. 27.,—On Thursday 
last the yachtsmen of the Jersey City Y. C. gave an entertainment in 
honor of their lady friends, the fleet starting out at noon, each yacht 
with a party of ladies on board, and sailing down as far as Southwest 
Spit. After their return a dinner was served in front of the club 
house, after which in the evening a display of fireworks furnished 
further amusement. The day ended up with a ball in the club house. 
In October another ladies’ sail will take place, a regular pennant race 
being sailed. 

TESTS OF ANCHORS.—The British Admiralty have ordered aseries 
of tests of anchors to be made at Portsmouth, as many new varieties 
have been introduced since the last tests were made. The trials will 
be very thorough, the first tests being to drop the anchors at low tide 
into the mud and pull on them from a lighter, after which they will 
be tested off Spithead. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Casco is laid up for the season in Oakland 
Creek, and Frolic is also moored near by. Both have had sails un- 
bent, and are out of commission. The schooner Aggie was lately 
offered for sale at auction, but would not bring the owner's price. 
Yachting is very dull on the Pacific coast, the interest in it being at 
a low ebb. 

TORONTO Y. ©.—Three yachts entered on Aug. 22 for the cup 
offered by Com. McGaw; rn C. W. Postlethwaite; Iris, G. R. Reid; 
and Mischief, F. Parkinson. The course was from off the club house 
around the spar buoy off Gibraltar Point. The yachts were started 
at3 P.M. e times were: Iris, 2.03.3); Daisy, 2.32.00; Mischief, 
2.05.10. Iris wins be 6sec. corrected time. 


PORTCHESTER RACES.—-On Aug. 27, a regatta was sailed off 
Portchester on the Sound, the course around Hog Island Buoy. Ven- 
ture won in first class with Grace Tinque second; Frank D. Moulton 
first and Village Belle second in the second class; Mamie N. and Flor- 
ence T. in third, and Sophie K. and Fannie M. in fourth class. 


ILEEN.—This cutter is now ready for sea, her alterations being 
completed. Her bowsprit is 6ft. longer, topmast 5ft. longer, and her 
boom has been shortened. The mast has also been shifted 2iéft. 
further aft. She will be in New York for the Cup races. 

TORONTO Y. C., RACE TO NIAGARA.—The race from Toronto 
to Niagara, on Aug. 29, was won by Oriole, with Aileen second and 
Verve third, the latter winning second prize on time. 

A RACE ON THE SOUND.—The open boats Carrie R. and Katie 
P., sailed a 17-mile race off Larchmont on Saturday, Katie P. winning 
in 3.34.55 corrected time, beating Carrie R. 43s. 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF PURITAN.—Mr. David M. Little, 160 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass , has taken some excellent photos of Puritan and 
also of the schooner Fortuna, under full sail. 

BURGLARS AFLOAT.—On Aug. 27, a number of yachts lying off 
Babylon, L. I., were broken into and robbed. The thieves have not 
been discovered, 


QUINCY Y. C. REGATTA, AUG. 29.—A lack of wind on Saturday 
last spoiled the race of the Quincy Y. C.. as only 6 out of 17 starters 
finished within the time limit of 34 hours. The course for first class 
was 9 miles, second 74%, and third 6 miles. None of the first class 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Actual. Corrected. 
A a 21.06 Not taken. 


1 
Tartar was ruled out for fouling a buoy and Wildfire takes first 


THE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SLOOP.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I would like, through your columns, to express ap opinion 
in regard to the contestants for the America’s Cup. I think it would 
have been more fitting for the committee having the matter in hand 
to have selected as a contestant for honors in the trial races a full- 
blooded American sloop, without making a concession at the start, 
which I claim the Puritan to be. Her rig, her stern, her iow weight 
are all a concession to the Englishman. It seems to me that such a 
sloop as the Montauk, Grayling or Halcyon would make, with a main- 
sail and jib, a more fitting representative of American ideas. I do 
not believe in meeting the Englishman with anything that has any 
English in it, and do not believe in — with a borrowed light, 

virtually be. If we have 

to concede anything to the English, let us do it after a square battle. 
The race at Newport for the Goelet Cup stands as aconcession to the 
h the performances of the Fortuna and Bedouin, 
The former English in beam, rig, stern and low weight; the latter un- 
doubtedly English, this race —. a@ practical test of the American 
uch a rig as cutter rig for racing 

was not thought of in this country until Madge defeated the three 
boats pitted against her, Shadow being the only one to stand any 
show (she being a full-blooded American sloop). We say that the big 
jib would be unhandy in a boat the size of Puritan. That is what the 
cutter men told uslong ago. What we would not acknowledge in words 
we are forced to acknowledge in deeds by the rig of Puritan.—Loy- 


YONKERS Y. C. CRUISE.—The annual cruise of the Yonkers Y. 
C. has been in the direction of the Shrewsbury this year, where six 
yachts anchored off Red Bank on Tuesday of last week. They were: 
Inez, Commodore A. J. Prime; Spray, Mr. W. McVicar; Racket, Mr. 
Newton Quick; Fanny, Mr. Underhill; Crawford, Mr. C. E. Day; Abby 
Jane, Mr. J. Garrison. On Wednesday a sweepstakes race over a 
On Thursday all the Class 
B boats sailed for a cup presented by Commodore Prime and Mr. 
Underhill. Tine course was on the Shrewsbury River 15 miles, sailed 


Start. Finish. Time. 
UMN ros ececceeeacareaes enue 11 08 15 12 54 08 1 45 53 
DEE Sk Spa tuiaiouh esas Ges mawnaee 11 09 30 1 05 23 1 55 53 
MINE: -swishuewass sansaues<neanrecmede 11 08 40 1 06 25 1 57 45 
ER cata cicecuchnk, tia hewaencnnet 11 08 25 1 07 12 1 58 47 


The yachts all sailed for Keyport on Friday, and on Saturday lay 
to at Sewaren, where the yachtsmen were handsomely entertained 


home on Sunday, except the Spray, which continued her cruise up 


WEST LYNN Y. C. THIRD CHAMPIONSHIP, AUG. 29.—The 
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Answers ta Correspondents. 


=” No Notice Taken of Anonynious Correspondents. 















































C. P. M.—A letter for you at this office. 


Haave, Warren county, N. Y.—Kindly advise me of the address of 
any private fish hatchery in this region of Northern New York or in 
Vermont? Ans. Address James Annin, Jr., Caledonia, N. Y 


Jay-BreBe.—Does the ruffed grouse drum in September or October 
or both? An old hunter and naturalist here makes a statement 
regarding their habit, and I should like further opinions. Ans. Yes, 
the ruffed grouse drums in every month of the year. 


AMATEUR, Somerset, Pa.—Will you tell me the technical name of the 
red-winged blackbird. When I was a boy I called them ‘swamp 
biackbirds.”’ A friend has told me that they are really the reedbird or 
bobolink. Ans. The red-winged or marsh blackbird (Agelcwus phe- 
niceus) is distinct from the bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus). 


C. E. W., Cobourg, Ont.—Will you kindly tell meif there is any 
presen that will keep trout or bass fresh for any length of time, 
if there is where can I get it? Ans. A very fair thing for this purpose 
was made some time ago called ‘rex magnus,” but we believe the 
com>any are not making it now. Use coffee after cleaning. 


DuPpLex.—Can you tell me what kind of fishing, other than trout, I 
will find at Edmond’s Ponds (Cascadeville P. O.) Keene Township, 
Essex county, N. Y., or at Lake Placid in the adjoining Township of 
N. Elba, same county? 2. Are there bass in these lakes? If so, are 
or the large or small-mouthed variety? 3. What game, if any, can 
be found in the above vicinity next month? Ans. 1. Lake trout, not 
plenty, chubs and dace. 2. There are no bass there; if there were 
they would be small-mouthed, as there is no other species in the 
Adirondacks. 3. Deer, bear and ruffed grouse (partridge). 


E. L. F.—1. Where does the tree grow from which bethabara wood 
is made, also the botanical name of the tree? 2. How does snake- 
wood rank as a material for fly-rods? I have a fly-rod of snakewood 
which is a very good one in every way, but would like to know the 
general opinioa as to snakewood for rods. 3. What is the botanical 
name of snakewood? Ans. 1. Bethabara is a South American wood 
said to come from British Guiana; we do not know its botanical 
name, those who import it are shy of giving information. 2. Snake- 
wood comes from the same place. It is heavy, otherwise it is a splen- 
did wood for rods. As little is known of it as of bethabara. 


R., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—1. Will you please let me know the pedigree 
of imported Keno, an English beagle imported by D. O’Shea, or if 
you do not know the pedigree could you not tell me a way to find it? 
2. How old should a beagle be before he is used to hunt rabbits? 
Would four or five months be too young? 3. Does the man who 
enters one or more dogs mm the American Kennel Register get a copy 
for that month gratis? 4. Could you tell me extended pedigree of 
Racket (Rally—Louise). Ans. 1. Write to D. O’Shea, Lohdon, Ont. 
2. Yes, except for very moderate use. 3. No. 4. Rally is by imported 
Sam and out of imported Dolly. We do not know the sire of Louise, 
she is out of Gen. Rowett’s Rosey, sister to Rally. 





THE FORESTRY CONGRESS. 


7 American Forestry Congress issues the following 
address in preparation for the annual meeting at Boston 


on September 22, 23, and 24: 

We earnestly appeal to all patriotic citizens to join us in the 
endeavor to arouse public sentiment to the necessity of reform 
in the utilization of our timber supply and the treatment of 
our forest lands. 

We are actuated by the following considerations: 

1. The general and local climatological influence of forest 
area, though not yet clearly defined and numerically demon- 
strated, is beyond doubt established by historical and experi- 
mental evidence. 

The effect of wholesale clearing of forest-clad hills and 
mountains on the amount and distribution of meteoric preci- 
pitations, though nct the only cause of waning or irregular 
water supply, is undoubtedly the principal one, and admits of 
no doubt. 

3. The immediate benefit to agricultural interests derived 
from properly distributed forest areas is understood by every 
intelligent farmer. 

4. Tne natural source of a yearly product of $700,000,000— 
which the forests at present represent—deserves of careful 
husbanding with a view to its continuity, and calls for due 
consideration of its interests by legislators as well as by the 
people at large. Without joining in the cries of alarmists, 
we have good reasons and sufficient data to assert that the 
present policy, if continued, must seriously affect this factor 
of national wealth at no distant time. 

5. The excuse of the first settlers in regardlessly removing 
the forest has no more existence. Wastefulness in the 
methods of lumbering, as in the reckless destruction by fires— 
the loss from this cause amounting to more than 10,000,000 
acres, or value of $25,000,000 in one year—with regard to forest 

roducts and forest lands, has become criminal in view of the 
Rpocasting influences which the forests exert. 

To effect a reform in this line of economics, in which task 
we most heartily invite you to co-operate with us, we advocate 
the following action: 

1. To bring the facts which form the basis of the foregoing 
considerations before the public in an unequivocal manner. 

2. To encourage further research and instruction in forestry 
matters by the establishment of experiment stations, the 
introduction of lectures or courses on forestry in schools and 
colleges, the assiduous employment of the press in disseminat- 
ing correct practical information. 

5. To promote and assist the formation of local associations 
for the p of furthering the true interests of forestry in 
every State, teaching and encouraging a systematic use of her 
forests and imbuing her citizens with a recognition of their 
importance. 

4. To urge the Legislatures of the different States to enact 
and enable the enforcement of effective laws for the preven- 
tion of fires. 

5. To urge the National Government to the establishment of 
a sound policy as to its own forest lands, treating the 85,000,000 
acres of public forest property as a valuable national treasure, 
instead of allowing its waste by depredators and fires. 

6. To harmonize the interests of the lumberman and the 
forester and devise for the lumbering interest such protection 
as is not given at the cost of the forest. 

7. To create popular sentiment against waste and a love 
and incentive for arboriculture by the institution of arbor 
days, by favors to tree planters in the form of premiums, 
bounties, or exemption from taxes. 

What has been done so far to advance the interest of our 
cause, in many cases traceable directly or indirectly to the in- 
a and work of this Congress, can be shortly recited, as 

‘ollows: 

1, Forestry associations have been formed in Minnesota, 
Ohio, Canada, Manitoba, Colorado, New York; whiie horti- 
cultural and agricultural societies have been led to give a 
prominent place in their discussion to the subject of forestry. 

2. Forestry Commissions or Commissioners, either to inquire 
into the needs of or to manage the forest domain of their 
States, have been appointed in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Colorado, California. 

3. Arbor-days have been instituted in fifteen States of 
the Union and in the Canadas. Under this incentive in 
Nebraska, where this observance originated, more than 
5,000,000 trees were planted the past year. 

4. The effective fire-legislation now prevailing in Canada 
a enacted directly upon the specific recommendations of 
this Congress. 

5. The Congress of the United States, largely through the 
influence of our efforts, has under serious ccnnideration most. 
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Sept. 3, 1885.] 


important legislation with reference to the forests of our 


main. ’ 
— Forestry ureau, as a branch of the Agricultural De- 
“tment at Washington, has collected valuable material in 
Pirtherance of the knowledge of our forest condition, in addi- 
tion to Prof. C. 8. Sargent’s invaluable work of the census of 
1880. 
ile the publications of a ‘Journal of Forestry,” “For- 
eonry Bulletin” “Forestry Manuals,” ‘Forestry Reports,” 
have tried to furnish the needed special information, the press 
throughout the country, in all its branches, has done good 
work in creating a wide-spread interest and a growing readi- 
or action. 
re while the need of a change of policy is admitted, the 
means of accomplishing that change are still inadequate. 
Specific aims and methods yet remain undetermined. Here 
is a great problem of national economy bang, Fy _thought 
and active aid of the best men of the nation! ere is a duty 
for every thinking and Ser eang citizen, to help preserve 
and hand over to our children, in full productive power, one 
of our richest natural resources—nay, the most potent factor 
of national prosperity! Here is the opportunity to exercise 
that duty, in joining those who have begun to open the road 
to reform! Change of public sentiment is needed, and such a 
can only be effected by the ynited effort of the best 
elements. We need the strongest utterances of the most influ- 
ential men; we desire the co-operation of every good citizen in 
the unselfish work which we have undertaken. 

The discussions will be conducted as far as possible under 
the following heads: 

(A.) Importance of Forests in Climatic and Hydraulic re- 
spects, and in regard to other Industries. 

(B.) Duties and Rights of the State to protect her Forest Re- 
sources. 

(C.) Forest Fires; Causes; Laws and Methods for their Re- 
striction. 

(D.) Education and Research in Forestry Matters; Arbor 
Days; Schools; Lectures; Exhibits; Experiment Stations; 
Press; Associations. 

(E.) Practical Forestry—Prospects, Methods. Profits, etc. 

The following papers have at the present time been prom- 
ised: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
a 


The Needs of a National Forest Policy, by the Hon. Warner 
Miller, Chairman U. 8S. Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Growth of Forestry in Nebraska and the West, by the Hon. 
J. Sterling Morton, ex-Governor of Nebrask. : 

Profits of Forest Culture, by the Hon. H. R. Low, Chairman, 
New York Senate Committee on Forestry. 

Forest Economy in Canada, by the Hon. H. G. Joly, Quebec. 

Walnut Culture in Northern Latitudes, by the Hon. H. G. 
Joly. Quebec. 

State of Forest Legislation in the United States, by N. H. 
Eggleston, Washington, D. C. 

as Educators, by Prof. Edward North, Hamilton Col- 
| lege, N. Y. : 

Relation of Forests to Floods, by Thomas P. Roberts, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Relation of the Charcoal Interests to the Maintenance of 
Forests, by John Birkinbine, Philadelphia. 

Lumbering Interests, their Dependence on Systematic For- 
estry, by John E. Hobbs, North Berwick, Me. 

Forestry of the Lower Southern States and their Probable 
Resources, by Dr. Charles Mohr, Mobile, Ala. 


What are the Requisites of an effective Fire Legislation? by 
S. W. Powell, Brookiyn, L. I. 

What have the different States Done in Regard to their For- 
est? by Jobn Hicks, Roslyn, L. I. 

The Work of Experiment Stations, by Ad. Leue, Cincin- 


nati, O. 

Profits of Forest Culture, by Ben. Perley Poor, Massachu- 
setts. 

Arbor Day Celebrations in Schools, by John B. Peasley, 
Ph.D., Cincinnati, O. 

Seacoast Planting; Its Importance, Practicability, Methods, 
by W. C. Strong, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

August Planting of Evergreens, by W. C. Strong, Newton 
Highlands, Mass. 

The Osier Willow and Red Cedar, by Edm. Hersey, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

Spark Arresters for Locomotives, by J. N. Lauder, Boston, 


ass. 
—— Waste as a Fertilizer, B. E. Fernow, New 
ork. 


| farm is worth $8.000. 











POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


A Lake Keuka trout was sold at Penn Yan recently, the 
weight of which was thirteen pounds. Soon after it was left 
at a market it was opened, and a quantity of gravel stones 
were taken from its stomach. They had been forced noone 
its mouth, and added a pound and a half to the weight of the 
fish. 

lt is said bv old prospectors that there is not a moun- 
tain peak in Colorado on the tip-top of which there is nota 
tin can. Tourist and mountain climbers have a habit of tak- 
ing up with them a tin can, to be left at the summit for the 
disposition on slips of paper of the names of all who ascend 
the mountain after them. 

A few of the brethren at an Old Orchard camp meating 
thought a blue flannel shirt on a minister smacked of impiety, 
according to a correspondent of the Morning Star. But 
some of the best preachers at the meeting bag lots of ducks 
and snipe for their dinner and are mighty fishers of the cunner 
and rock cod between sermons. The Star correspondent per- 
tinently remarks that starched clothing and starched manners 
are not necessary to the enjoyment of religion. The ciergy- 
man who seemed to be enjoying his religion most of any the 
writer has seen this summer, stood on a wharf in Boothbay 
Harbor, in his shirt sleeves and an old hat, led the ‘‘Rah- rah- 
rahs” as the steamer left the landing, and yelled “blow yer 
old whistle” to the Captain in high glee—and the Captain 
blew.—Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

“If the original forest of the States of Indiana and Ohio 
were standing to-day,” says a lumber buyer, “their valuation 
would be many times greater than are the farms which the 
are sacrificed to improve. In making their farms the s9 
tlers in those States destroyed millions and millions of doilars’ 
worth of black walnut. Miles and miles of fence are laid 
with black-walnut rails. One old farmer says that only thirty 
years ago he began making his farm, and that he had worked 
eight years in clearing it of the walnut timber, eighty acres 
of which he burned up. After thirty years of cultivation the 
If it had its walnut timber back it 
would be worth more than $100,000. This farmer is only one 
among thousands who for vears girdled, cut and burned the 

eat forest they found occupying the jand.”—Ferry County 

emocrat, 








. HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC 


Veterinary Specifics 


Cure Diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 

In use for over 20 years by Farmers, 
Stockbreeders, Horse R. R., &c. 


Used by U. S. Government. 


43 STABLE CHART -@@ 
Mounted on Rollers & Book Mailed Free, 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥, 






bass. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


Specific No.2 


In use 30 years. The on fal We: 1 remedy for 

Nervous Debility Vital Weaknes 
and Prostration, from rv wean BSS, 
$1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SoLp By DruGaists, or sent veseeas on meoaas oe 
ic 


ice. Address, Humphreys’ Homeo 
‘edicine Co., 109 malton St., NewYork. 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hooks, 


AND FOR WHICH WE USE THE FOLLOWING: 





Trade 





SPRING STEEL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 


SPrine STEEL— 
Dublin Limerick. 
Forged do. and tapered or eyed. 
Needle Eyed do. DoubJe Dublin Fly 
Knobbed do. Hooks. 

Peculiar Eyed do. 


O’Shaughnessy do. 
Carlisle Kirby or Round 


Hollow Point, Limerick 
of all styles. 
Cork Shape do. 





American Trout. Kinsey do. 

Chestertown. Sproat do, 

Roach Hooks. Aberdeen. 

Kendal Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 


Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, ete., ete. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 


~ 
—— 


Wholesale Only. Established 1808. B +] Ss 
be 2S 
sath 

gS558 

ADS YS 

E*s3s 

£2283 
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The lightest, 





TROUT FLIES, 


40c. Per Dozen. 


H. H. KIFFE, 
‘318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 





To Anglers! 

Send for Illustrated Price List of my Patent 
Landing Minnow Net-Frames and Nets. The best 
in use. Expanded and Collapsed as quickly as an 
umbrella with the nets on the frames. Carried in 
an ordinary trupk. J. N. DODGE, 276 & 278 Division 
‘street, Detroit, Mich. 





Flies, 60 cts. per doz. 


Established 20 Years. 





Remember the negatives may all be developed ov 
your return home. 


Amateur Same, Price $10 and upward. E. 

&H.T. A ONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. t 
Send for catalogue. 
Forty years established in this line of business. 








Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 





A new . Setting 
GOLD and VER ore as it’s taken 
from the MINES. Rich and Showy. 
Sample Pin, 33c., $2.00 
AGENTS W 


Denver, Col. 


the very best rods. 


manner, 


reel seat only 7 ounces. 


Round Section Bamboo Rods. 


Having been the pioneers in the manufacture and introduction of Section Bamboo Rods, we have always 
taken great pride in securing and perfecting every improvement in order to maintain our position as the makers of 
Knowing not only theoretically, but also by long experience, that a properly made round rod 
is the only absolutely perfect rod, we have invariably refused, and still do refuse, to put our name on any but our 
‘‘Best” round section rods. While our prices for these round rods are only a trifle more than the prices asked by 
any other makers, the rods are widely known to be incomparably superior and guaranteed in the most liberal 


We have just finished and put on the market a new caliber round rod, 10 feet long, and weighing with the solid 
, This rod has stood the most severe tests, and found capable of killing the largest black 
The many expert anglers who have handled this rod prunounce it the best balanced and most perfect 10d in the market. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


SAS. FE. 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. 


Eine Fishins 


(8 Vesey Street (Fourth door from Astor House), New York City. 
MARS TERS, 





DEALER WN 


‘Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


shoot darts, slugs and shot). 


I 
Book of instructions free 


25 cents per box. Age 





NUGGET SCARF PIN. 
made of the 


r dozen. 


ANTED. H. H. TAMMEN, | 130 East New York street, 














“Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 
AIR GUNS 





st.. N.Y. Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey st., N. Y. 


Naturalists’ Supplies. 


Cheapest dealer in the country. Glass eyes at 75 
cents on the $1.00. Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue. 
Waveted- All kinds of bird skins. 
FLETCHER M. NOE, Natural History Store, 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Please mention this paper. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles. first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft , $1.25; 180fc., $1.50: 240ft., $1.75; 3°Oft., $2.60; 450ft., $2.25; 
600ft., $250. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 25 cts. eee: nickel plated. 50 cts. ne Brass 7 : s 2 ‘sedan Sia: 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s Celebrated Hooks Snelled on Gut, Limeric 
Aberdeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5cts.; 2yds. 10cts ; 3yds., 15 cts. 
Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 
$1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for. all kinds of fishing. 
money or stamp. SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. THE MANUFACTURE OF SNELLED HOOKS AND LEADERS A SPECIALTY. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


T. H. CHUBB’S 


Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.: 60yds., $1.00: 


‘ k, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, 
Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 3) cts. per doz. 
Double Twisted Leaders. 4 length, 5 cts.; treb: 


Put ~ one-half dozen in a package. 
> e twisted,3 length, 10c. Trout 
9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass Fly Rods, 10ft. long, 


Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in 


This cut represents our ‘*‘Hershall’’ Split Bamboo Bass Red, 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8 oz. This rod has extra tip, 
lizht wood hand-grasp — with cane. Metal reel seat, or 
reel bands, as preferred. exagonal cap ferrules, with welt, no 
dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, nickel plated 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready for use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. This rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Henshall, and is 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.’’ Above rod 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur and Rod 
Makers’ Supplies, to 


T. H. CHUBB. Post Millis, Orange Co., Vt. 
ke Mention this paper. 








FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION 
AIR GUN. This is the most complete arrangement ever 
offered. It combines two pieces in one (a perfect Rifle to 
shoot a regular 22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air Gan to 


It can be instantly changed from one to the other, and has a steel barrel 
rifled. All the parts extra heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, mak- 
most complete and practical of ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most practical long-range Air Gun ever made for 
ery or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET 

HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has establisbed them in all 

the principal markets of the world, aad their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
them, with success, on their school ships. 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Nore.—We stamp our name plainly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B. 


“Feepellene,” 


An iafallible preventive of the attacks of Mosqui- 
toes, Black Flies, Gnats aud all other insects. Neat, 
clean and easily applied. Contains No Tar, will not 
stain nor injure the skin, easily washed off, may be 
carried without danger of leaking or spilling. Price 


«e~lllustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 





BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS. 


— CHECKS, 

nts—T. J. Conroy, 65 Fulton Cues, Cue Chessmen, 
pak Dice, Keno, 

CHALE, Ete., DoMINOmS. 


PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 
‘ -Pin 
Repairing done. Ten Alleys built and estimates 


F.,GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st., N.Y, 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals, The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50, 


BY S. T. HAMMOND. 


| | E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make “‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and ae saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog —— instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


S a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wr ‘te 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes aud 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particlesof 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win f._ 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. S 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenop}f'«'s 


Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, MUS*.0 






















d f i ; i .00. 
aa ee a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he becOme 


one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents, 


WOODCRAFT. 






edie SHORE BIRDS t “AUR 7 

COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, A Be ANOE 3 A RO R A 99 ng 
concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp ° = 
ee. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, PAMPHLET for those who “‘gun” along theshore. Tells BY DR. C. A. NEIDE . f 
ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live free Oe . . 





and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 
they go to breed and where to spend the winter. III. A 
Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 
IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 
with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 
goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 
them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 
Price 15 cents. 





CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining acco 
of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, dc 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, b 
Secretary of the American Canoe Association. To ref uc 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having nade 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures re!«ted. 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. & 


Any of the above books can be obtained in London of Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. b 


book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in “‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read ‘‘Woodcraft” 
before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 
Price $1.00. 















a 


PIEPER. 


Nros. SSo6, SSs, SSO and DIANA. 


There is Nothing Else in the World Like Them for the Money. . 


Mr. W. K. Haynie, Chappell Hill, Texas, writes under the date ot Aug. 21, 1885: 


“T have given the Pieper Diana gun you sent me a thorough trial, and I endorse it in the ogee language. Iam satisfied I have the best gun I ever shot, and I have used many of 
leading fine makes both English and American. I have broken glass balls at 87 yards, and killed ducks with No. 6 shot at 75 to 80 yards. It shoots buckshot equally well; J brought 
down two deer, one with the right and other with the left barrel. There is no possible shot the gun won’t make. The finish is equal to the shooting. { am recommending the”Pieper to 


all my friends.” 
EFor Sale by all F'irst-Olass Dealers in Arms. 
IF YOUR DEALER HAS NINE, DON’T BUY TILL YOU INSPECT THE PIEPER. SEND FOR PIEPER CATALOGUE TO 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, Sole Agents. 


Wholesale Dealers in Guns and Gun Goods. 
84 & 86 CHAMBERS ST.. NEW YORK. 



















The NEW MARLIN .32 and .38 Rifles, 71¢lbs., kill twice as far as’ any other of same calibers. The DALY HAMMERLESS “a 
captured the Illinois Diamond Badge again this year. Ont 

Ge , 

The UNION EMILE.” Ballard. TROUT ac 




















AND 


BLACK BASS 
Fishing Tackle 


FL) 
not ¢ 







This gun has met with an unprecedented success since its introduction, far exceeding 
all expectations. For several months the manufacturers could not supply one-quarter the 
demand It meets the call for a target rifle, made with the same care as the finest finish, 
at a medium price, and has demonstrated that a .32-caliber with proper ys ortions of 
powder and lead, is sufficient for 200 or 300-yard work. ‘Two-thirds o all target 
rifles in use in this country are Ballards, showing that they are 
recognized as the leader. 


























° No. 8.—Half Octagon Barrel, Pistol Grip Stock, Cheek Piece, Nickeled, Off-Hand Butt Plate, Double Set Tri s 
Prices : te SG SE, UE BNE MOMMIES «5.5 3 500.0005 00000vse nose senacceresevenennavssscatheeasies oe ee 50 
* | No. 9.—Same, but with Single Trigger........ Seemeeiaiceigest oun steko gmbeice ta vees Gund sales Dua brega Ca Cer ome Ane i TRE ee 33 00 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION — 
Can be furnished with Vernier’s Mid-Range and Wind Gauge Front Sights for $6.50 extra. ( 
AT 
APPLETON & LITCHFIELD'S 
’ 
EVERLASTING SHELLS, 32-40, 6cts. Each. EVER! ASTING SHELLS, 38-55, 7cts. Each. 
Grooved Bullets, .32-caliber, 165 grains esas soekine D meaectn per 1000, $7.25 Grooved Bullets, .38-caliber, 255 grains. ue ponents Mk uta per 1000, $9.50 304 Washington Street, 
“ ee “ UNEP e a Ms en tine Sen . 25 6 “ “ Me oak eee eee « “Te BOSTON, M 
Patched “ OO, sate ccckerty chbapunkertters . Patched * So BB II “ 31:00 » MASS. 
; ary “ be é Ot ee “ 11.50 AS SENN RR NS RRR AR ES OEE RRR NEE IIE ES Ed 
Cartridges loaded with 165 grain grooved bullets, .32-cal. ...... per 1000, $27.00 Cartridges loaded with 255-grain grooved bullets, .88-cal.... per 1000, $33.00 AKES OF MUSKOKA FOR HEALTH AND 


recreation. Quiet private board on the lake 
shore at low rates. Write for terms to T. M. ROBIN 
SON. Box 186, Gravenhurst, Ontario Can. 


ifles, .32 and .38-calib sear wil ceied Loca aecian De 
The New Marlin Rifics, .32 and .38-c ers, are meeting with great favor. Twice the range of any other Magazine Rifles of same calibers. 
MARIAIN FIRE ARMS Co., New Haven, Conn. 


JOMBOLENE CANOE HANDLING. 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
By C. B. VAUX (“DOT”). 


A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. 












; A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very At 

; ane Oe dee ke eel eee beginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. the aut 
colorless and cleanly, and washes off on application of soap and | Everything is made intelligible for beginners; and besides this A B C teaching there are so self ac’ 
water. many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the absurd. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. study of these. The book is complete and coniise—no useless duffle between its covers. The outfit : 

THOS. JENNESS & SON, Proprietors, subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling, sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and Cloth, | 


rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. Pages 168; uniform with ‘Canoe 
Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
NEW YORK: Foresr anD STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row, 
LONDON: { Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Es * | Norrre & WILson, 156 Minories, E. C, 


12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Washington st., Boston. 
Agents: JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market st., Philadelphia. 
* (HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO., 
Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 
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Se | ree = - ag 7 
. F. A, ALLEN’S SPECIALTIES. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


’ —Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, easiest-blowing, 
ALLE ss WOR, Canter invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. 
sceipt of $1. 

OD receipt ofS. CING © A RS-—Can be attached to any boat in five minutes, shipped 
insveatly in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 
inv “iable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. 

ALLEN’S SHELL SW. AGE wil reduce brass shells to their original size in one-half minute, 
making them as smooth and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 
for $1; by mail $1.30. i 

*S DECOY DUCK FRAME-Is a simple device for holding the dead duck in a 
oe ern in the water. Price $4 per doz. SEND FUR OATALOGUE FREE. 


TEE ITEACA GUONRN? 


ae ppt ony DAMASCUS STEEL BARRELS, 


+ B35. 







BAHRER’s 


Lsotest and Best Invention. 


4est, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 
Locks ‘nterchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and ti . shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
UPTHEGROVE 
f{ & McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Shooting and Fishing Suits, 


Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 


ASSORTED COLORS. 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship, 


THISIZ- 

t Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
and Samples to pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successful 


Upthegrove \ McLellan, day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 


Valparaiso, Indiana. _you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


rhe Bat? ‘Che Hat? 


THROWN FROM A CLAY-PIGEON TRAP. 


FLIGHT, BREAKING QUALITIES, SCIENTIFIC FORM and COST | 
not equalled in uny other target. 


PRICE, PER THOUSAND, $10.00. 





















We still manufacture our renowned target ball and the “*A ME” 
=e =~ best Roo —- SS ry o “ ” ore 
'RICES:—Traps, $5.00; > 86. r tho d. L 00. 
=. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. pe usand. Trap and bbl. Balls, $5.00. 


* TARGET BALL & BALL PIGEON CO., Limited, Lockport, N.Y. 
_@ WALTHAM” & _ 
_——___— = PRICES. 


i} Full and Half Clamp, Polished 

' and Nickeled............. $6 00 
» Full and Half Clamp, Blued.. 5 00 
—— or Rink Skates, with 

! ood Foot-boards........ 3 50 
¥ The usual discounts allowed to 
Rinks and wholesale dealers. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


Hopkins’ Watch Tool Co., 


WALTHAM, MASS, 
Chambers Street. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


- A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
. author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
- actually tested in camp and onacruise, This is just where the recipes differ from the 
onan ee amar Yanan so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 
er 
Cloth, 96 pages Prise Sloe ous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work. 
EW YORK: Forest anp StrEAM PuBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: i Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
Norriz & WIxson, 156 Minories, E. C. 
















AND MOST 


Perfect Working 


YET PRODUCED. 


NEW YORK OFFIOE 


— WITH— 


& BERKELE COMPANY, 77 











ALFORD 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Kast of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by matt, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless monsy accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 
American Angler’s Book, Norris...........++++ 5 
Angler’s Note Book............ — 









Mice. shccseutdscdocese 
Angling Talks, Dawson........ 
Angling, a Book on, Francis... 
Angling Literature in England 
Black Fishing, Hen 
British Angling Flies. 
Carp Culture, Peirce. . 
Domesticated Trout... 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ..........cccccseccsce 
Fishing, Bottom or Float............ 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus...... 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock..............--++++0++ 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ......-......0eee0 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes..............++++++ 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells.............++ 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing........... 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne............ssccccsececees 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 
Modern Practical Angler, Pennell............. 
Practical Trout Culture............020:eeeeeee 
Practical Fisherman. ..............e.+eeee+ 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing.... .....--..sceeeeeseee 
Rod and Line ia Colorado Waters.............- 
Screntific ANGIEP .....2... ceccscccce soccscesce 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 
i oincanceccadddecvcdeccenedercnercauseeacacee 
WROTE 6c cccgucctcccncsdebecs ccceacecetscess« 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 
British Provinces. ...... .......-0-cece soccece 
Trout Culture, Slack... 
Trout runing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 
Walton, Izaak. fac simile of first edition...... 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier.............02 sssceeees 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America.............+++ 30 00 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 
Bin NOGER... ccccccccccsccwcccccccse ecccccceece % 
Bards Nesting... ..... 2... ccceses a tcecccecccevcces 
Birds of Eastern North America.............- 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania,..............+ 4 
Birds of the Northwest. .........-..000.sseeee 4 
Birds and Their Haunts.... .........-+-e+eeee 3 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 
Coues’ Check List, — Shevadddcddedcesteddse 
Coues’ Field Ornithology........ wisevaeeeeseese 2 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Roosevelt... .......-.-ceecceereeeeeeceeeeeeess 
Holden’s Book of Birds, 
Minot’s Land and Game 
Native Song Birds............csccccccccccsseces 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard.............-+-+++ 
Natural History of Birds.............++++++++- 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green.........--..s+0++5+ 
Samue!’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 
howe BGS... cc ccsccesccccceccccsce sovcces 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
hens colored edition, 2 vols., each:......:... 30 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............- 6 00 


BOATING AND YACHTING; 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water........ 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 
Boat Racing, Brickwood...............+.+++++- 2 
Boating Lg wary New England Rivers........ 1 
Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
Stephens... 2.0 oo. covcsse o 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux...........s-s+e00+ 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. .......--eeeeeeeeeeeees 
Camoe and CAMEGES......- ccc. cccccccccccccce ° 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s......... 
Cruises in Small Yachts ............--.2eeeee+ 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop........... 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 
Paddle and Portage ‘ 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................- 
Practical Boat Building, ay icdcecsdacense 
The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; clot! 
The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé......... 
The Sailing Boat ............000. cccccccccccccs 
Vacation Cruiing. Rothrick, ...ccccccccccccces 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Designing, Kemp.............+e+eeeeee- 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures = the a i 
Amateur pper—paper, 50c. ; 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
TOO sive Bene oc thnscs ced ccnccuace) cedebden 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman.............. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 
Camping and Cruising in Floriia, Henshall. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca’’...... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 
Hints on Camping......... jp CNM MRENESendedone 
How to Camp Out, Gould 
How to Hunt and Pe Chédtoeviacess 
Hunter and Trapper, ' 
Rustlings in the Rockies Lasdddedadecdacacd«deee 
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American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanshi ae 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols 
Dadd’s American 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo... 
Dwyer’s Horse Book..........-- 
Horseback Riding, Durant.. 
Horses and Hounds........... 
Horses, Famous American Race. . “ 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America,........ 
Jenning’s Horse Training...... 
Manual of the Horse........ 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor.............ssseeeeeee 
Mayhew’s Horse Manage: 

McClure’s Stable Guide...............0010 eens 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer..........+.++seeeeeeseree 
Riding and Driving.................---.seeee++ 
Riding pecans, Wiens Melville’s....... . 
Stable ement, Meyrick 

Stonehenge, Horse ’s Cyclopedia. .... “a 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 
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HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

Across Country WandereF..............eeees- 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis............. 
Breech Loader, Modern. Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack shot (The Rifle), *‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated ............. 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooti é 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

ee A Ene ee Peery 
Frank Forester‘s Manual for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I e a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 
How I Became a Sportsman............ ...... 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishin, 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules.................-. 
Instructions in Rifle Firing ................... 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka............ .. 
Rifle Practice, WiIMRGCO. .... 2. cccccccccccccece 
Rod and Gun in California..................0++ 
ila auch dtase cdddctcddedeccuccusccass 
sn ca ccccuckdcvacndseseaesenen 
Shooting on the W' 
Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 

B. Davenport, illustrated 
Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth... ............ 

WIE BOIIID  onoiven ctvc covccewavocecee 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West......... 
CURIE SCNT, WOME SIUUND. o5 occ eiecececcecccecces 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting..............ccceeeees 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting................ .. ae 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks. Map of, Stoddard .............. 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50: clo. 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 

Lake. paper, 50; cloth. .............ccsceeees 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of ley Lake Region 
Guide Book and Map of the River Region 
Guide to Adiron Region, Stoddard 
Map of Androscoggin Region............. wae 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 
Map of the Thousand Islands.......... 
Map of the Yellowstone Park ................ 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book. rts and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds, -¢ Cloth....... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 





—_ and Bow 
— ES atescoaseacszces +i; ee aac 
onehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural ae 
Whist for Beginners.................. " wade 
KENNEL. 
American Kennel, Burges............cscescees 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel............. weccceces 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill 
Ge Tr Boric dcccccesccccccsuccee 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird................... - 
Dog Breaking, Butchinson...................6. 
Dog, the , Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 


Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judgin, 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. .............. 
oR ee 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
eater 
English Kennel C, 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. 8S. Book, Vols. III. to X., each.. 
Ce I I IR oo doc cndvsicdiecadccntveds 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack............cceeseees 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
II iia cacccudqacsaneesageds 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50; 
Wes eaicadachaxd<cudsaddddcsaxaae éateds 
OUI GE GO tan iniccccanicaduncstsacdeue 


MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist 
Amateur Photographer?.........20-cccccccecsces 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ .........+++- 
Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 
MI, CN ice ic cadds: cacedhdacdctecanceuge 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson.... 
IX SL eee eee ee 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report... .....0.....-seceees ces 
Common Objects of the Seashore, ............ 
I ied cncacecesaccncttadpidavaneedun 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
sey Coast 
How to Make Photographs.... 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation 





Wl. Let ee Aaaedlhcscun<ogttnsetnie a 
Maeenads of New York, paper, 
Maynard’s Manual of Taxide: 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a 
Natural History —— 
North American ts 
Old St. A e, Fla., illustrated. 
Packard’s -Hours With Insects aad 
ion Sey seunteenesssunes cocce 
01 y for Siincae dave scudnenes 7 


‘orestry, by - a ihecatea 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 


Practical Orange Culture 
Practical Poultry Keeping..............sssse+ 
Randall’s Practical She 


The Forester, by Brown........ .....+- @° wan 
The Northwest Coast of America............. ° 
The Heart of Europe 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols...........+.+++- aene 
The Zoological A DW ct ddevcevdéccecesic 
The Book of the Kab! ‘ 
The ” Manual, 
Wild Flowers of Switzerlan 
Wild Woods Life, Farrar... ...... éveceedddues 
Wi “Nessmuk”......... Cceccesocsosas’ 


Oe Pe 


Youats on Sheep.. 
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120 ; FOREST AND STREAM. 


CANOE the English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, an? 
fishculture. 









Wanted. 
CARP WANTED 
















7s Forest AND STREAM began a year ago the Every Friday, 16 folio, price 24. 
publication of a series of papers on canoe con- Volume VI. comm: with the number for For stocking ponds. D. H. TALBOT, Sioux City, Io. 

struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York Jan 7 aug13,1mo 

Cc. bet wae, =o as an aes “ canoe design hod mk MARSTON . 

an ing. ese papers, having appeared | free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) . 1. 

through the year in our columns, have since been y an hima ar the United States. Sa a eS 






y 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now { 
published’ in a handsome volume under the title of | yese'at the abeve rate, ‘Uo, postage tates ‘cay | Kteaker or similar employment; age 85. W. JACK: 

“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.” Mr. suiilel. or mianer order ns an Sampson SON, 2 Front street, New York City. sept3,1t 
Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of | Low, Marston & Co. o propeleters. : 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having| Qontains s articles on all fresh and salt ANTED.—MALE RUFFED GROUSE. LIB- 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending | water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the eral price will be paid for alive male ruffed 
a learner, taken a prominent pace among Canoe | rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture and | grouse, sex to be guaranteed. Address J. B. BAT- 

builders, due both to the model and workmanship | natural history: where to fish; angling notes and | TELLE, Lock Box 110, Toledo, 0. sept3,eot 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex-| queries; ang’ exchange column; notices of 
aining to a novice an art initself far from easy, | dshing tackle, books, &c., and other featttres. (COPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB. 1, MARCH 8, 
A copy of the current number can be had ( 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 




























Claire-Reeta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 
whelped June 18, 188, by champion Glencho ex 
champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1303). Also two black and 
tan setter puppies, re June 5, 1885, by cham- 
pion Argus ex Dora (A.K.R. 1183), Address CLAIRE- 
REETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, Tal ie 

aug27,t 


















free by sending six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars | issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 

ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13. | having one or all of ialaseeiaaee tes they do not 

ree ae. want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 
The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively | Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 


















and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 




























































































































































































































































































































































begins with a description of the various classes of | #™ong auglers and country gentlemen in ali 
game general ue intr main ear and | Of 20 Iso ntzet in hing 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms u in con- sre is a large public _— 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes | An excellent class organ.’’— World. Bu the & tud. POINTERS . re 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain “One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
instructions in Gatigniog as will enable the beginner | subjects.’’—Truth. V ll s K l ——_ g 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- “4 anew _ gayer little paper is not pub- a eyview enne S, BEST FIELD STOOK IN AMERIOA, T 
Tee wisn G AZETTE is quoted by the Time Amsterdam, N.Y. Box 143, Liver and white ticked puppies, by Duke Royal 
B O AT and all the best papers. IMPORTED SABLE COLLIE IN THE STUD. AEE eae - had ore) ous oot = M 
jums .K.R. 247 is 
HH : San aR en ae SsevyCcE: ss combines the best field stock in the country. Ready o 
gone. and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- ADVERTISHMENTS (E.K.C.8.B. 18,021) for shipping Oct. 1, 1885. For price and pedigree fi 
1 ngs. To this end designs of all classes of canoes ; -K.C.8.B. 18,021). aadrcae ‘A. A. RAYMOND, 
| ' are given, with full dimensions and details. The | Of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels ano | Date of birth June 9, 1884. Sire, champion Eclipse | sept3,tf South Norwalk, Conn. Pp 
object has been not merely to enable the tyro to | Sshing quarters, whisky, waterproof fishing goods, | (12,919); dam, champion Flurry (10,736). Success is 0 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the ; Cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and all other | winner of ist and special prize for rough and . ao c 
| principies of designing and building in such a way requirements of anglers; also for all general adver | smooth-coated dog puppies at Collie Club show, Champion Oho Il --Critic 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires, | ements addressed to a well-to-do class in all parts | Royal Aquarium, Westminster, June 2, 1885. Also . ’ m 
sollowing the chapters on designing, the construc- of the country and abroad. winner of 2d, puppy, and 2d, open classes, Dublin, For Sale—Tbree fine black spaniel bitch puppies, de 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and| Office—12 and 13, Fe**er-lane London 1885. Fee for service, 40. ; ; 7 wks. old; alsu one 7 mos. old, from above stock. li 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as Puppies for sale out of imported bitches. Prices | Please note that these are the same pedigree as my F 
the various materials, after which follows the actual ’ from $50 to $200. champion Helen (A.K.R. 654), winner of the follow- ‘ 
work of building. Every ——- is — up - Fe A R R A R S ing Laie — — Ist — — ee. —s: 
| order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- ° st and Cocker Club special, New York; 1st, Cincin- 
j ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- PURE LAVERACK SETTER wee ogee: Be and vem, pe te Ly Nc 
} ous diagrams. gree and price address W. O. , oe 
A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in A Iw “* x cs PO. Box 5,135, Boston, Mass. sept3,2t = 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 1) r IN THE STUD 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring ° = 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal, G ood Field Dog C hea p. Ep 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 5 . , ] 
Also¢etter pups of first-class breeding for sale. . tad pee sat white one ee : yrs. ~ f 
, € roken and has fine nose, and is staunch on wood- ' 
BUILDING hc oe 
te ; A il tlant ty, N. J. stayer. does not retrieve but will point his dead birc Ta 
A complete and reliable guide to the Lakes in the Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J stauneh; is easily managed in the field, Address 
being worked out ho detail The many minor points | Androscoggin Chain, Kennebago, Parmachenee, BRADFORD RUBY. W. H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. sept3,1t ma 
of acanoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders. aprons, ticut, Dixvill ch, th . ; = 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while saeontennen F nenigeemnperceaes (Champion Lovat Champion Jenny.) GREYHOUNDS FOR SALE. e 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. sort “‘Lakeside,”’ and the headwaters of the Con- —— pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cups and ’ 
The subject of boat building is fully treated, a , ad medals in England, including championship Crystal | The English greyhound bitch Lang Syne, by War- 
rowboat of the usual construction being taken as necticut, Magalloway, Androscoggin, Sandy and ee et Go ggg 0 gn’ and spe- th out of Palm a. es — Princess i 
: P ; h 5 a‘ cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee b agmar, winner of the Waterloo Cup, 1882; imported 
- eee! ss. —— s saeinies pad “g Dead Rivers; also contains a large, new aud correct | “4 POLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)-~ | from Belfast, Ireland, March 30, 18S, and sold for j 
and their application to any form of boat, either | map of this vast wilderness, and the Game and Fish | The site of many good ones, including first and sec- | no fault. simply for the reason that 1 have no place j 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous : ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. to keep her. Also two bitch puppies, out of Lan ' 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined laws of Maine and New Hampshire. Illustrated Puppies for sale. CITY VIEW KENNELS, Syne by Parker’s Cashier. JAS. W. TRAFTON, 177 C 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full | with sixty fine engravings; 320 pages, paper cover Box 629, New Haven, Conn. | State street, Boston, Mass. sept3,1t t 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. y | LS 2 
In addition to the numerous diagrams in the | 50 cents. Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00. Mailed | OR SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS Car 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are int of piice b | The Hennel, from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, SEs 
gelited on bond paper, containing a wae ee Sew 150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. mari9,tf L 
rewings of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising OR SALE.—ENGLISH BEAGLE BITCH FLIRT, R 
JAMAICA PUBLISHIN G CO., out of champion Bush by Elmore’s Ringwood; M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, t 
FOR | JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. also a few puppies out of her by imported Blue Boy. Ireland, is prepared to purchase and sh'~ dogs 7 
| Full peterons: moderate price. W. H. “ASH. for importers. Dogs purchased from him had the G 
a — ~~ | BURNER, 27 North 38th st., P elphia, Pa. It a — led =: ge At 7 oo tT 
and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing an icago, 1883, sixteen firsts, nine special, e = 
beats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for Sor s ale. _ OR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE, FOUR | Second and one third. At New York, 1884, seven 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht Chester Whi Berkshi deerhound pups, by Roderick Dhu (Lupur— firsts, six specials and one third. 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. a tchond a erkshire | Mona) out of The Banshee (A.K.R. 1238). For par- 
The canoe yawl, a boat between a canoe and a Sette "Sn Gen Pigs, Fine | ticutars address C. B. GILBERT, Box 1,177, New R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND A 
ay yacht, is illustrated by examples of various craft P a Scotch Collies, | Haven, Conn. sept3,3t well broken pointers and setters, also d 
i from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two Sher oun aP — Beagles, boarded and broken, satisfaction teed. a 
or three on a cruise. This class of boat, while little ur @ feeeaete R SALE OR EXCHANGE.—WHITE, BLACK | dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, Mass. Sept22,tf anc 
em one - as ~~, % a a sae oe West Chester ee oh cont cee . _ and —, a, marked, —< dog puppy, 8 of 
cruising, and will mee ew ; ; ea i a: ks. old, choice of litter, very handsome; from a . 1 i i 
object % . — as ee ee oe ae hg — Circular and Price List. otrain that are staunch and Intell ent; “dns ‘dogs Prize and Pedig ree Eng lish Mastiffs, por 
a beat with the same excellent qualities, e boa ; for brush shooting. Price Will exchange for i i h 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the wear saeoe — on CHAS, good make dounble-barrel i. gun. ‘Address ait aun a vith TAMES of § 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- iecte Caan.” Shery Inspector, Port Hope, OWNER, P. O. Box 1,327, Boston, Mass. sept3,1t | HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
| lish, Sectch and American craft, and are all drawn ’ , who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. — 
OR SALE.—TWO TAME FOXES. ADDRES NOR SALE.—FROM TUE WINNING STRAINS, Vy 
AM ATE RS W. W. EASTMAN, West Fairlee, Vt i. ao Sites of Lee eee aes Se Soe Sher K 9 Breaking Kennels. Tu 
U . Feeney ed ag ea alt else ehiteneag | «Enters and setters thoroughly roku for ela _ 
, UN FOR SALE.—FINE 10-BORE BREECH: | tan. Price. when 8 wis. old, d 15, bi trials or private use. Reference given. W. G. 
to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. G loading (genuine W. W. Greener) top action, re- yey Wide ‘CHAS. YORK, 9 & Eg ahead Leg san SMITH, Field Trial Trainer, Templeville. Md. kno 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed | bounding, patent fore end, etc.; $75. T. H.SEA | gor, Me. sept3,tf 
ae hes ° tough manilla envelope and accompany | MAN, Myrtle ave. corner Bedford, Brooklyn. 1t OOK YOUR DOGS — THIS an gpm adv 
the . ; . = eg training on woodcock, part*4e¢ and quail, atte 
Pp. 168, with 24 plates of working drawings. OR SALE.—TWO GOOD D. B. MUZZLE-LOAD OR SALE.— BEAGLE DOG, BROKEN; A QUICK | commencing Aug. 1. Fifty dollars ... the season: 
rE is . Bd P - tarter and hard stayer. Add B 90 ‘ . ; j 
Price $1.50. Address, ing shotguns, one Spencer carbine, one pointer Pittsburgh, Pa. meatal id sept3 it ’ | D. F. WILBUR, Myricks, Mass. jy9,tf pos! 
F ds Publishing C $50. "Address EDWARDS, this office. septiyit Rory O’More Kennels - 
» Address EDWARDS. this office. _ septd,it OINTERS.—FOR SALE, TWO EXTRA FINE| *RS¥OFry : 
orest an otream UDUS Inf 0., : . female pups, 3 mos. old, liver and liver and | , For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, = 
New York N. Y. OR_SALE.—FOREST AND STREAM, VOLS, | white, evenly marked, by my Pete, Jr. out of Daisey | full pedigreed. Address with stamp, as f 
; 7 VII. to XV. inclusive, in excellent condition; | (imported Bob ex Sal). They are strong and W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 
LONDON: $ Davies & Co..1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. | cheap, D. S. TRIMMER, 59 North Market street, | healthy. Price $25 each if takenrsoon. Address E. that 
* | Norrtz & WILson, 156 Minories, E. C. | Springfield, Ohio. sept3,2t C. ALDEN, Dedham, Mass. , sept3,1t OR SALE.--HAVING RECENTLY ADDED esta 
ae ; ; Se 8 <e several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 7 
: : Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- force 
s es : duced the price of puppies. Some choice grey- th 
. hounds now ready to ship. DR. VAN HUMMELL, e | 
f dT [ lel d (I I ill fl [ ll [ ilk a td 
DO YOU WANT TO BUY A FINE and 
a DOGS. bred dog of ony kind? If so write unfe 
a ieee aia and name the kind you want. EDMUND MAURER, 
464 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. mac 
cost 
A. G@ SPALDING & BROS. OR SALE AT A REASONARDE Picea fim & 
ake z 3 dark aver Eagieh sctver bitch, 18 moe. old, he 
7 staunch and thoroughly broken on quail and wood- 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN cock. Address P. 6. Box 20, Middletown, Orange care 
Co., N. ¥. aug20,3t som 
‘| @ o,f awa 
fi U n Ss j Ss VO V r OR SALE.—A FIRST-CLASS FIELD DOG BE- ; 
Wy 4 5 tween 3 and4yrs. old, black English setter; TE 
; J 5 cannot be beaten on partridge, woodcock or quail. will 
; Don’t retrieve except from water. Highest refer- 1 
ap MH . tof ° ~ j meer (ee ance pretense ® ences in rezard tohim. J.S. BANCROFT, care of rem< 
aI 0: i “a . seca < untin Forest and Stream. aug20,3t 
prev 
OR a. rs pee repo 
° well-' ack, white and tan glish setter 
COL T’s ° bitch, 10 mos. old, over distemper, healthy, well gent! 
‘ 5 ‘ ‘ ; marked and formed; just right for this season’s 
1n handling. Two crosses of Gladstone, and two of been 
ew Ig ning agazine | Qe. Leicester and Dart. Price $35. GEO. L. WILMS, In t 
5 142 Monticello avenue, Jersey City. aug27,tf fi 
as 1D 
Fishing Tackle. Anglers’ Suppli d i “proken? Lady Bang (A.K-R 608), Nei (AcK-R. acce 
roken: y Bang (A.K.R. 698), Nellie (A.K.R. 
18 ing ac e, ng ers upp 1é8 an General Sporting Goods. 1789). Also — pups, by Donald II. ex Lady out 
price aud particulars apply to CLIFTON KENNELS, 
} ; > rice and particulars app! } N b races 
Prices to the Trade Guaranteed. Ps Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. suai tt in 
Send for new 32-page Gun Catalogue and 24-page Tackle Catalogue. OR SALE._A THOROUGHBRED ENGLISH But 
mastiff bitch, 24 yrs. old, kind to children; a : 
good watch dog. Address P. 0. Box 1289, Montreal, been 
ada. aug27,3t hall 
& e ag e 
IRD DOGS.—FOR SALE, A FEW YOUNG the 





bird dogs. Address W. A. SUTHERLAND, 
Cabin Hill, Del. Co., N. Y. septs, 2t 





241 Broadway, New York. 


108 Madison Street, Chicago. 





